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rate tenttin—tr* sd AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Costs, payrolls, sales, taxes, invoices, in- 
terest, inventories, statements—the raw figures 
pour into every business, every day. The more 
simply, quickly, and cheaply the figures can be 
turned out in useful form, the more profitably 
your business operates. 

Monroe’s whole function for 25 years has been 
to speed up the flow of business figures—to sim- 
plify and cut the cost of getting them. A nation- 
wide Monroe figure service operates through 150 
Monroe-owned branches. Whether you need an 
adding-calculator, an adding-listing, bookkeep- 
ing, or check writing machine, Monroe has the 
model to fit your individual work exactly. 

Each Monroe is simple to operate, is speedy and 
flexible; and each one has the famous “Velvet 











en > talks in figures. It lives on them. 
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Touch” keyboard that takes the strain out of 
figuring. 

Phone the nearest Monroe branch. Ask to see 
a “Velvet Touch” Monroe at work on your own 
figures. There is no obligation. Write us for the il- 
lustrated book- 
let, “If Only I 
Could Work 
on Your Desk 
for an Hour.” 
MonroeCalcu- 


lating Machine spunea 


CALCULATOR 


Company, Inc., Model LA-6 


Main Offices, 


Portable, weighs only 16 pounds, completely 
sutomatic multiplication and division, 
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ABOVE 
Jay R. Benton, president, 
Boston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, as a youth- 
ful Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, age 37, tak- 
ing the oath of office be- 
fore Governor Cox in 
January, 1923 


Jay R. Benton was born in Somerville 
Mass, October 18, 1885, and is of an 
illustrious insurance family. His father, 
the late Colonel Everett C. Benton, was 
@ partner in the John C. Paige & Co., 
general agency at Boston. Mr. Benton 
attended Phillips Exter Academy, Exter, 
N.H., and was graduated from Harvard 
with the class of 1908, later receiving his 
ULB. from Boston University in 1911. 

Mr. Benton has been vice-president of 
the Boston Mutual for the past year, a 
member of the board of directors for 
several years, on the finance committee 
and chairman of the real estate commit- 
tee, and was elected president of the 
company at the last meeting of the 
board of directors early this month. 

Soon after being admitted to the bar, 





Jay R. Benton's latest photograph 





ABOVE 


When he played left end 
on his class football team at 
Phillips Exter Academy. 











LEFT 


Beginning to look into things 
at the age of six. A velvet 
suit, lace collar, long curls 


and everything. 



















Mr. Benton was associate counsel of the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company and, as an assistant attorney- 
general from 1918 to 1923, he was counsel 
for the Massachusetts State Department 
of Insurance. He was appointed by 
Charles Evans Hughes, then president of 
the American Bar Association, a member 
of the Standing Committee on Insurance 
Law. This committee drafted a National 
Code covering all fields of Insurance. 
Mr. Benton has also been counsel for the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts. He is a member of the National 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, and the Boston Life Insur- 





ance and Trust Council. 
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HE 1937 LIFE AGENTS BRIEF is new in everything but name and price. The page size is 4 

6 inches, and the data are now presented on a company basis. The book is attractively bound. 

ily flexible easy to handle, and comfortable in the pocket. Data on 155 companies Bave been 

included; with rates for all ages and leading contracts . . . regular, term, retirement, annuity, 

special . . . more than 2200 policies in all. You will find a detailed description of individual 

policies, benefits, maturities, etc. It provides a new, comparative-by-years Financial Statement 

and Insurance Account for all companies, together with Rates of Interest Payable on policy proceeds 

and funds left with the company, Rate of Interest Earned (5 years), and Actual to Expected 
Mortality (5 years). 


FIRST PRINTING SOLD OUT In addition you will find Disability and Double 


WITHIN TEN DAYS AFTER PUBLICATION Indemnity Rates, Cash Values (particularly a 

SECOND LARGE PRINTING NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED ages 55, 60 and 65), an unusually broad show. 

; — ; ing of current Dividend and Net Cost Illustra. 

tions. There are dividends on Paid-Up Policies, 

on Term Contracts, and Dividend Accumul. 

tions. Settlement Options are included for both 
Par and Non-Par companies. 


ae rea 








You will be very much interested in the method 
of showing the Current Dividend Scales. I 
avoids stressing net costs at the end of 10 and 
20 years, and emphasizes to the policyholder 
the benefit of keeping his policy in force until 
it becomes paid-up or matures. I/t incorporates 
a sales presentation that not only helps you sell 
.. + but helps you keep the policy sold. 


Because of the rapidly growing interest in 
Juvenile, Child’s and Educational Endowment 
contracts, rates, cash values and descriptive 
data will be shown on several leading contracts 
of this type, in some cases as many as 15 for 
each company. Similarly comprehensive data 
are included for all companies writing Inter. 
mediate and Monthly Premium Ordinary. 


The Industrial Section occupies some 60 pages, 
and companies whose data will be included are 
listed at the left. In the Adult Section there 
are numerous special and featured policies, in- 
cluding representative cash value and dividend 
data, and benefits at 5c, 10c and 25c¢ weekly on 
Whole Life, Twenty-Pay, and Twenty Year En- 
dowment forms. 


Similarly complete treatment has been given 


COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION the Infantile and Intermediate Sections. 
American National Home of Penna. Pennsylvania Mut. 
Baltimore Life John Hancock Peoples Life (D. C€.) > : se , . p , . side jon 
enone he Knights ‘Lite ane Let us send you a copy for your consideratio 





Life & Casualty 


Colonial Life (N. J.) Uite tas. Go. of Ve Prudential 

Commonwealth (Ky.) Metropolitan Sun Life (Md.) a} > SPECTATO 
Sentleental (D.C) Metrepetion Wade Ca 4ddress: THE SPECTATOR 
Equitable (D. C.) National L. & A. Washington Natl. o . P : > 
Eureka-Maryland Peninsular Life Western & Southern Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


: LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
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Practical Education 


HE cause of education has from the earliest Colonial days in- 

spired the unanimous support of the men and women of this 

country. This subject throughout the history of America has 
given our people more concern than any other and every social and 
economic stratum has earnestly and wholeheartedly participated in 
its development. A willingness to spend in a spirit of sacrifice that 
children, and adults too, might receive the benefits and the enjoy- 
ment which learning brings has always been a characteristic of the 
American nation. 


There are today in the United States more seats of learning, from 
the grade schools to the universities, on a basis of population, than 
are to be found in any other country in the world. This urge for 
constantly expanding educational facilities, with the ready accep- 
tance of the privileges thus made available by the youth of the land, 
has in late years, however, defeated its own purpose in a great mea- 
sure because thousands of boys and girls have undertaken long and 
arduous courses which led them to no practical goal. 


As a natural consequence we find young men and women, edu- 
cated for specific purposes, accepting positions for which they are 
fitted neither by training nor inclination, after a few years of frus- 
trated effort to fit themselves into a haphazard industrial scheme. 


There would seem to be a social and economic necessity for con- 
sidered national planning in our educational structure. Business 
and industry and the schools must learn to cooperate in solving 
this really vital problem. In this endeavor the trade associations 
would form the foundation and through these organizations it 
would be possible to furnish all the schools and colleges with fac- 
tual information which would enable them more intelligently to 
plan and execute their work. A realistic survey of all existing op- 
portunities for new positions, by number, description and industry ; 
whether a surplus exists, or might be indicated as imminent by rea- 
son of those in training; a general idea of annual turnover and need 
of replacements—all these data might be easily available through a 
really cooperative plan. 


N the insurance business, where trained minds are decidedly to 
be desired, thousands of new employees are annually required. 
No program has ever been attempted which would permit com- 
panies to form such a comprehensive agency through which to re- 
cruit trained young men and women desirous of making underwrit- 
ing their life work. An established registration bureau with ade- 
quate facilities for selecting high school and college graduates, 
properly trained, into which every insurance company might have 
access, would undoubtedly have a great influence in relieving cur- 
rently unfavorable conditions in this respect and would supply the 
insuring public with the higher standard of underwriting and in- 

surance service which is the aim of all companies. 
RKELVS 
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HOMICIDE RATE AROUND THE WORLD 
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THE —r RECORD OF 1936 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


try or city is in a large measure 
an index of its attained civiliza- 
tion, for far and above definite indi- 
cations of material and moral well 
being stands the security of human 
life and the successful suppression of 
violent tendencies toward murder and 
aggravated bodily assault. The homi- 
cide death rate, as determined by in- 
ternational and comparable statistics, 
is an approximately trustworthy guide 
toward measuring progress governing 
law and order in conformity to the 
biblical injunction thou shalt not kill. 
If this assumption is correct the 
United States occupies the lowest po- 
sition in the scale of comparable large 
and industrial countries where civil- 
ised conditions otherwise have much 
in common. The table following has 
been carefully compiled from the offi- 
cial records of some thirty-one differ- 
ent countries, including seven for 
which the data were derived from the 
latest issue of the German statistical 
yearbook. 


HOMICIDE IN THIRTY-ONE COUNTRIES 
Rate per 100,000 


Teo homicide death rate of a coun- 


Year Rate 
United States .. oe 1935 8.3 
Bulgaria .... see 1935 7.0 
Roumania* . . 1933 6.0 
Finland .. , ws 1934 6.2 
Ceylon ... : . 1985 5.2 
Lithuania* . ‘ : ‘ . 1984 6.0 
Hungary ... tite . 1984 4.7 
Esthonia*® ........ ‘ ---- 1983 4.0 
Uruguay .. ibis . 1934 3.4 
Czechoslovakia* aides .. 19386 3.0 
SEE . Susveces séecnsaie Ge 3.0 
Portugal* Kos 1933 3.0 
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Italy ... ae vow S608 2.0 
Union of S. Africa ... we 1934 1.9 
Switzerland .. . 1935 1.8 
Belgium . : ‘% . 1934 1.8 
Australia . . 1984 1.6 
Northern Ireland ‘ .-+ 1985 1.4 
Canada .. ; ‘ . 1985 1.4 
Germany* —_ 1984 1.4 
Spain . . 1935 1.2 
British Guiana ‘ 1935 1.2 
Irish Free State ~ 1934 0.9 
Sweden .. ‘ 1933 0.6 
Japan ... ‘ 1934 0.6 
Holland .. ' 1934 0.5 
Denmark 1935 0.5 
Norway .. chbe'e ode 0.5 
New Zealand .. as 1935 0.5 
England & Wales ... as — 0.4 
Scotland . 0.4 


*Rates taken from Statistisches Jabebuch fur 
das Deutsche Reich, 1936. 


In this table I have not included 
the Republic of Chile since the data 
are fragmentary and not up to date. 
From the information available to me, 
however, it appears that the average 
homicide death rate for the period 
1928-1932 was 13.1 per 100,000, which 
is measurably in excess of our own 
rate of 8.3 in 1935. The lowest homi- 
cide death rate, or 0.4 per 100,000, 
was reported for England and Wales 
and Scotland. Stated differently the 
returns show that there were 83 homi- 
cide deaths per million of population 
in the United States, followed by 70 
in Bulgaria, 60 in Roumania, 52 in 


Finland and Ceylon, 50 in Lithuania, 
47 in Hungary and 40 in Esthonia. 

The five countries with the lowest 
homicide death rates during recent 
years are Denmark, Norway and New 
Zealand, each with five homicide 
deaths per million of population, and 
England and Wales and Scotland, 
each with four. Thus we have not 
reached the state where we can point 
with pride to our record as regards 
the security of human life, perhaps 
nowhere held so cheap and wasted 80 
recklessly as in these United States. 
Possibly the most interesting contrast 
is the comparison with England and 
Wales shown in the next table for the 
period 1930-1935. 

Fortunately there are definite indi- 
cations that our homicide death rate 
is gradually decreasing and during 
1936 it reached the lowest figure on 
record for many years. In the next 
table I give the returns for American 
cities for the period 1920-1936 show- 
ing an increase in the rate from 84 
per 100,000 in 1920 to a maximum of 
11.1 in 1925 and then diminishing 
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HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AND WALES, 1930-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


United States 


Deaths 
ie 5 OP eee 10,590 
ke owe 11,134 
. = 11,016 
1983...... 12,124 
1934...... 12,055 
Pe neces 10,587 


England and Wale 
Deaths Rate 


= 
= 
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9.0 194 03 
9.4 190 0s 
9.2 186 05 
9.6 210 05 
9.5 226 06 
8.3 178 oA 
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gradually to 8.5 in 1936 which is ex- 
gily the same as the rate for 1920. 
fhis gratifying disclosure unques- 
tionably reveals increased efficiency on 
the part of the law-enforcing author- 
ities of the federal government. 
HOMICIDE IN SELECTED AMERICAN 

CITIES, 1920-1936 

Rate per 100,000 


No. of 
Year Cities Population Homicides Rate 
1920 $1 20,605,682 1,756 8.5 
192] 31 21,030,229 2,048 9.7 
1992 77 27,679,438 2,315 8.4 
1923 72 28,000,000 2,53 9.4 
1924 77 28,599,655 10.8 
1925 77 28,799,744 11.1 
1926 122 34,441,178 10.8 
192% 127 35,569,543 10.5 
i928 141 38,049,991 10.4 
1929 147 38,468,721 10.4 
198 164 410,664,434 10.9 
1981 164 41,412,203 10.9 
1982 180 43,084,505 10.4 
1983 180 43,828,483 10.4 
1934 185 45,000,442 9.9 
1985 185 45,803,571 8.7 
1986 184 44,454,129 8.5 





In the tabulation of homicides ac- 
erding to the size of cities, it is 
brought out that in the cities with 
population of from 100,000 to 500,000 
the rate decreased from 11.9 per 100,- 
00 in 1935 to 11.5 in 1936. The rate 
for cities with populations of 500,000 








REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE, 1935 AND 1936 
Rate per 100,000 


Region* 


East South Central.... 
West South Central.. 


South Atlantic 
Mountain 


West North Central. . 


East North Central 
Pacific ; 
Middle Atlantic 
New England 


Total 
*East South Central 


West South Central.. 


South Atlantic 


Mountain 
West North Central 
East North Central. 


No. of 1935 1936 
Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
8 1,083,410 474 43.8 1,104,654 425 38.5 
oo 2,285,485 471 20.6 2,354,710 537 22.8 
~- 20 3,230,461 706 21.9 3,284,010 698 21.3 
hi 495,800 38 7.7 499,949 50 10.0 
.°13 3,038,180 332 10.9 3,075,293 244 7.9 
a 11,411,347 915 8.0 11,559,704 855 74 
. 15 4,069,711 241 5.9 4,114,005 221 5.4 
. 42 14,813,081 783 5.3 14,911,531 685 4.6 
30 3,529,642 61 ae 3,550,273 81 2.3 
.184 43,957,117 4,021 9.1 44,454,129 3,796 8.5 
.. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
..Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
..Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


. Ohio, 


Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, 


Wisconsin 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 





ported for 1936. These were Auburn 
and Troy, N. Y.; Berkeley, Calif.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Bethlehem, Lancaster 


PRE: Seder . Washington, Oregon, California 
Middle Atlantic ..New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
New England . Maine, 

Tenn., 56.8; Memphis, Tenn., 45.0; 
Montgomery, Ala., 43.0; Birming- 

ham, Ala., 35.4; Charlotte, N. C., 

35.2; Dallas, Texas, 34.4, and 


Mobile, Ala., 34.4. 


These, 


it will be 


observed, are all southern cities with 
large negro populations, and the lat- 


ter constitutes 


the major 


factor in 


the local homicide situation. 


Of special interest are the cities in 





and over decreased from 7.3 to 6.6 which no homicide deaths were re- 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE BY POPULATION OF CITIES 
Rate per 100,000 

No. of 1935 - No. of 1936 - 
Population Citix Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
25,000-100,000 $1 5,920,393 542 9.2 90 5,915,829 482 8.1 
100,000-500 000 79 15,579,084 1,847 11.9 80 15,872,395 1,826 11.5 
0,000 & Ove: 14 22,457,640 1,632 7.3 14 22,665,905 1,488 6.6 

184 43,957,117 4,021 9.1 184 44,454,129 3,796 8.5 





Looking at the situation from an- 
other point of view I give the con- 
slidated returns for 119 American 
cities for the two years 1926 and 1936, 
showing a decrease in the rate from 
10.9 per 100,000 in 1926 to 8.4 in 1936. 


HOMICIDE IN 119 AMERICAN CITIES WITH 
UNIFORM RETURNS FROM 1926 TO 1936 


Rate per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate 
1926 34,247,535 3,734 10.9 
936 38,713,364 3,237 8.4 


In another table I give the returns 
for 184 American cities with an ag- 
gtegate population in 1936 of 44,454,- 
129. In these cities the actual number 
of homicide deaths decreased from 
4021 in 1935 to 3,796 in 1936, regard- 
less of a substantial increase in the 
population. The rate increased in 63 
tities, decreased in 92 and remained 
the same in 29. 

The 10 cities with the highest homi- 
tide death rates in 1936 show some 
amazing contrasts to the more law- 
abiding communities in which the 
homicide death rates are practically 
negligible. The highest homicide 
death rate for the year was reported 
for Shreveport, Louisiana, as was the 
fase in 1935 also. Shreveport this 
year returned a rate of 67.9 per 100,- 
00, followed by Atlanta, Ga., with 
609; Macon, Ga., 59.3; Nashville, 


and Scranton, Pa.; Cicero, Ill.; Con- 
cord and Manchester, N. H.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Fitchburg, Haverill, Holyoke, 
Lowell and Lynn, Mass.; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Racine Wis., and Union City, 
N. J., all comparatively small cities 
but nevertheless of considerable im- 
portance in any crime survey covering 
the whole country. 

Cities with low homicide death 
rates, in the order of their importance 
were the following: Jersey City, N. J., 
0.6; Elizabeth, N. J., 0.8; Fall River, 
Mass., 0.9; New Bedford, Mass. 0.9; 
Somerville, Mass., 0.9; Schenectady, 
N. Y., 1.0; Utica, N. Y., 1.0; Harris- 














REGIONAL HOMICIDE RATE IN U.S.A. 
per 100,000 population) 


SOUTH CENTRAL 30.7 





NORTH CENTRAL 
PACIFIC 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
NEW ENGLAND 


MOUNTAIN 
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burg, Pa., 1.2; Lansing, Mich., 1.2; 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1.2; Pasadena, 
" Calif., 1.2, and Sioux City, Iowa, 1.2. 
These also are all small cities but 
the facts are significant. 
Considered by the nine geographical 
divisions of the country the returns 
show marked contrasts, with the divi- 
sions holding about the same relative 
positions as for the year 1935. Ac- 
cording to this tabulation the rate in- 
creased in*the West South Central 
region from 20.6 per 100,000 in 1935 
to 22.8 in 1936, in the Mountain re- 
gion from 7.7 to 10.0, and in the New 
England region from 1.7 to 2.3. 

It may not be out of place to call 
particular attention to the position of 
the city of Memphis since in former 
years Memphis occupied a position of 
preeminence and was often referred to 
as the murder city of the world. In 
1936 the homicide death rate of Mem- 
phis was 45 per 100,000 compared 
with a rate of 54.4 in 1935, the actual 
number of deaths decreasing from 
147 to 124, 


HOMICIDE IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
1927-1936 


Rate per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate 


BEES cosccaseeces --. 178,900 124 69.3 
DED 6eevecedd ---. 190,200 115 60.5 
SEP st bececeds -.. 246,084 127 51.6 
ch enesnsnen : 253,143 150 59.3 




















—— 
HOMICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
Rate per 100,000 
1935 1936 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
SS er corey). - 3,569,000 351 9.8 3,608,000 305 85 
SOR Rais 1,734,000 105 6.1 1,769,300 112 63 
ES icin cduuate cement 1,288,200 111 8.6 1,298,375 96 14 
New York ....... 7,311,000 447 6.1 7,364,620 382 52 
eo Tee 1,987,800 121 6.1 1,994,800 115 58 

15,890,000 1,135 7.1 16,035,095 1,010 rr 
tha saskiieted 255,900 138 53.9 i e five larges 
1982 ...... Rds 258.680 148 67.2 Comparing the fi gest Ameri 
Sl itencihest ennewein 261,500 143 54.7 can cities for the two years 1935 and 
Se tice fon acd s soknent 6,100 164 8 Sake ‘ 
haa eS 370;220 7 Ska 1936, it is shown in the next tabu. 
198 0.0.2. e sere eee. 276,518 124 45.0 lation that the combined rate for these 


Of considerable importance also is 
the homicide rate of the state of New 
York given in the next tabulation for 
the period 1927-1936. In this tabu- 
lation it is shown that the rate for 
New York City decreased from 5.6 
per 100,000 in 1927 to 5.1 in 19386, 
while the rate for the rest of the 
State decreased from 4.0 to 2.2. 


HOMICIDE IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
STATE, 1927-1936 
Rate per 100,000 


New York City Rest of State 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

SE ees cee se . 366 5.6 220 4.0 
Pi e¢eesesees .. 402 6.0 208 3.8 
1929 ..... paeenee Mae 6.2 220 3.9 
19380 ..... ‘ . 494 7.1 204 3.6 
i .copdun ... 586 8.3 209 3.6 
DT cdscvcene ‘ 580 8.0 184 3.1 
ohne 66 aes . 541 7.4 197 3.3 
rar . 458 6.3 189 3.2 
1935 . 440 6.0 128 2.2 
19356 . . 376 5.1 130 2.2 





cities, with a collective population jp 
1936 of 16,035,095, decreased from 
7.1 per 100,000 in 1935 to 6.3 in 1996. 
The rate for 1936 was highest ip 
Chicago or 8.5 per 100,000 and lowest 
in New York City, or 5.2. 

The rates for our American cities 
are mostly in marked contrast to the 
corresponding rates for Canadian 
cities of equal size. I give below the 
details for 1935 and 1936 for thir. 
teen Canadian cities showing a de 
crease in the rate from 1.7 per 100,000 
to 1.1. 


HOMICIDE IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN 
CITIES, 1935-1936 


Rate per 100,000 


1935 
Population Deaths Rate 


Brantford, Ont. 31,000 0 0.0 
Calgary, Alta. 83,324 3 a6 
Edmonton, Alta. 83,810 1 12 





HOMICIDES IN 184 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


In most cases, the populations used are those provided by the cities; wherever a city failed to send an estimate, 
census on of 1933 and the official figures of 1930. 
a 936 


-1935- 


Rates per 100,000 


36 
Population Deaths Rates Feeuiation Deaths Rates 


Bee, Gee _saccveess 272,060 19 7.0 
Albany, N. Y. ... 131,400 oe 
Allentown, Pa. 97,975 S -3s 
Bs Bis. ccvceece 83,260 3 3.6 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 287,300 162 56.4 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 70,300 12 17.1 
Beare, Ti. Bec ccce 36,750 1 2.7 
a eee 64,210 26 40.5 
Austin, Texas ....... 66,930 15 22.4 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 841,900 56 6.6 
Bayonne, N. J........ 92,320 .. a 
Berkeley, Cal. ....... 95,500 0 0.0 
Bethlehem, Pa. ...... 58,840 0 0.0 
Binghampton, N. Y.. 79,410 0 00 
Birmingham, Ala. 282,800 115 40.7 
Boston, Mass. .. 801,000 32 4.0 
Bridgeport, Conn. 148,900 3 62.0 
nh he Cascesdace 592,000 22 3.7 
Cambridge, a 114,740 2 1.7 
Camden, N. J. ....... 120,000 S @s 
Canton, Ohio 109,260 9 8.2 
Charleston, S. C...... 63,550 14 22.0 
Charlotte, N. C. ..... 92,430 30 32.4 
Chelsea, Mass. ....... 42,673 S 4é9 
SE, BE ccocSic cbc 3,569,000 351 9.8 
Sn ED. «cccctedes 72,880 0 00 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 466,200 7 16.5 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 930,600 103 11.1 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 318,000 38 12.0 
Concord, N. H. ...... 26,190 0 0.0 
Covington, Ky. ...... 65,000 & 1.7 
ED. wonesseces 311,185 77 24.7 
Davenport, Iowa ..... 61,500 1 1.6 
Dayton, Ohio ........ 210,450 19 9.0 
CEE. tn céecdut 60,010 6 10.0 
ee GOO cccccces 296,800 25 «8.4 
Des Moines,.Iowa .... 147,150 ll 7.5 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 1,734,000 106 =—«6.1 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 102,200 0 0.0 
East Orange, N. J.... 72,790 S os 
East St. Louis, IIL... 76,330 12 15.7 
Elizabeth, N. J. ..... 120,160 Ss tf 
Elmira, ik €hnd eae 47,900 ;. Os 
El Paso, Texas ...... 108,150 16 14.8 
LM a's cc ceste bt « 122,700 2 16 
Evansville, Ind. ..... 107,040 7 65 
Fall River, Mass. 117,547 1 09 
Fitchburg, Mass. ..... 40,400 0 0.0 
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275,500 15 5.4 Flint, Mich. .. 
132,062 4 3.0 Fort Wayne, Ind. wais 
99,000 3 3.0 Fort Worth, Texas.. 
83,510 3 3.6 Puemmm, GO cocccccs 
290,830 177 60.9 
71,070 2 28 Galveston, Texas ..... 
36,770 0 0.0 Gary, Ind. ....... 
65,094 17 26.1 Gloucester, Mass. os 
69,600 13 18.7 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
848,196 73 8.6 Greensboro, N. 
92,131 3 33 Hamilton, Ohio ..... 
97,193 0 0.0 Hamtramck, Mich. 
59,000 0 00 Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 
79,970 38 3.8 Hartford, Conn. ..... 
285,600 101 35.4 Haverhill, Mass. ..... 
801,880 ee Highland Park, Mich. 
148,645 5 3.4 Hoboken, N. J.. , 
592,794 10 «(1.7 aes Mass. ——— F 
” - onolulu, Hawaii 
aad . aH Houston, Texas ...... 
110,140 9 8.2 ; 
62'265 12 193 Indianapolis, Ind. 
93,684 33 35.2 Jackson, Mich. ...... 
46,790 2 43 Jacksonville, Fla. .... 
3,608,000 305 = 8.5 Jersey City, N. J..... 
74,210 o 0.0 Johnstown, Pa. ...... 
469,200 61 13.0 Kalamazoo, Mich. . 
936,700 102 10.9 Kansas City, Kan. 
323,202 24 1.4 Kansas City, Mo. 
26,794 0 0.0 Kenosha, Wis. ....... 
66,200 2 3.0 Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 
$11,185 107 34.4 Lakewood, Ohio 
61,650 1.6 Lancaster, Pa. ...... 
220,043 25 11.4 Lansing, Mich. ...... 
60,530 5 8.3 Lawrence, Mass. ..... 
298,255 38 12.7 Lexington, Ky. ...... 
148,100 10 6.8 Lincoln, Neb. ....... 
1,769,300 112 6.3 Long Beach, Cal. .... 
102,340 0 0.0 Los Angeles, Cal. .... 
73,700 3 4.1 Lowell, Mass. ....... 
76,700 4 6.2 Rgem, MEG. .coccccess 
121,300 1 08 McKeesport, Pa. ..... 
4 1 2.1 Macon, Ge. .....2+.. 
109,300 = 1110.1 Madison, Wis. ....... 
123,497 6 4.9 Manchester, N. H.... 
108,030 7 6.5 Massillon, Ohio ...... 
116,353 1 09 Medford, Mass. ...... 
41,700 0 0.0 Memphis, Tenn. ...... 


ee Dente Rates 


populations were derived from the 


P nociaaiall Deaths Rates 


174,740 3 19 178,640 3s i 
120,560 a 23 122,329 5 41 
178,150 85 20.2 175,160 31 17.7 
52,500 1 1.9 56,600 1 18 
55,800 18 32.2 57,000 11 193 
108,340 12 11.1 110,000 16 145 
24,164 0 0.0 25,060 1 40 
175,650 0 0.0 176,000 2 14 
60,100 10 16.6 61,500 5 81 
55,530 18 23.4 56,242 6 107 
58,500 9 15.4 58,960 6 102 
81,280 6 7.4 84,500 1 1.2 
171, .20 4 2.3 173,040 4 23 
50,250 0 0.0 50,250 0 00 
54,870 2 3.6 55,270 1 18 
58,210 2 3.4 58.000 S$ a 
57,750 0 0.0 56,000 0 00 
147,140 10 «6.8 147,926 11 74 
336,200 58 17.2 343,000 84 245 
377,500 24 «(6.4 380,200 48 126 
57,050 3 5.3 58,724 2 34 
145,500 66 45.4 148,920 50 33.6 
326,500 5 1.5 $28,027 2 06 
67,280 3 4.5 70,500 _- 
58,050 7 12.1 59,058 2 34 
124,440 23 (18.5 124,960 14 112 
421,400 101 24.0 423,600 79 «187 
53,250 s 39 53,558 1 19 
120,400 40 33.2 122,840 35 28.5 
78,340 . Se 79,850 o 00 
61,880 0 0.0 63,100 0 00 
83,980 ; oo 84,000 : 
85,068 s 43 86,817 5 6568 
46,340 18 38.8 46,470 15 323 
83,860 . EE 86,000 0 00 
150,000 5 3.3 155,000 3 19 
1,288,200 lll 8.6 1,298,375 96 «14 
93,750 0 0.0 100,234 o 00 
103,500 S 22 100,909 0 00 
56,930 0 0.0 57,500 3 52 
53,950 29 53.8 53,970 32 698 
64,150 0 0.0 69,611 1 i 
77,700 0 0.0 77,700 0 Of 
26,700 0 0.0 26,435 1 38 
61,600 0 0.0 61,984 2 $82 
270,220 147 54.4 275.518 124 460 
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nh, Ue deesceeas 143,280 1 0.7 ZEALAND, 1925-1935 partment number is 118 Fo " Ma ae 
g theta 137,260 2 1.5 Ga., my returns show 32 homicides in 
faskatoon, Sask. ...... 43,445 2 4.6 Rate per 100,000 1936 hil th li t ho 
Rate foronto, Ont. ......... 638,271 10 1.6 New Zealand Switzerland wale . po sce Turns snow 
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0.0 — = * S108 1 12 82,366 : is Springfield, Ill. ...... 78.250 11 14.1 82.000 6 7.3 
14 — fe mw 86h 130,000 8317.7 Springfield, Mass. ... 154,140 2 13 155,000 2 13 
24.5 Oakland, Cal. .. 303,550 “mu 686 305.531 11 3.6 Springfield, Ohio ..... 71,980 2 2.8 72,500 5 6.9 
Oak Park, Ill . ‘ 66,900 4 6.0 67,500 1 1.5 Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 216,490 3 1.4 217,954 &§ 23 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Washington Report 


Up to noon on April 1, 1937, there 
were introduced in the Senate of the 
United States 2040 bills and in the 
House of Representatives 6050, a total 
of 8090 pieces of proposed legislation 
in this session of Congress. That 
averages nearly 13 bills apiece, for 
each lawmaker. 

They ranged all the way from in- 
numerable small proposals for the re- 
lief of individuals, as widows of 
veterans, to huge measures, such as 
Senator Wagner’s, providing two bil- 
lions of dollars for so-called low-cost 
housing. In between were others, in- 
tended for the regulation of much of 
our national activities, public and pri- 
vate. 

Now, of all of these 8090 measures, 
how many do wou think have been en- 
acted into law to date? Ten. Well, 
one would say that is a hopeful sign. 
At least they are being given careful 
consideration by the committees to 
which all bills are referred, before be- 
ing reported back to the Congressional 
pody, in which they originated. 

That is so and, furthermore, the 
bills passed by one House must run 
the same gauntlet of debate on the 
floor of the other and reference to its 
appropriate committee. So it is only 
after going over these four hurdles 
that a bill finally reaches the Presi- 
dent. And then he may sign it or veto 
it. After that, there are still the Fed- 
eral Districts Courts and Circuit 
Courts of Appeals and, as a last re- 
sort, the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

a o 


How Congress Works 


Thus, of the 8090 bills, there is 
small chance of more than 2 or 3 per 
cent of the important ones, outside of 
routine measures, becoming the law of 
the land. The winnowing process, how- 
ever, is expected to keep Congress in 
session throughout the summer. 

Now, most of us, who are not espe- 
cially familiar with Congressional 
procedure, may wonder how that body 
can find time enough to give thought- 
ful consideration to such an enormous 
number of bills. The fact is that it 
doesn’t. The committee mechanism 
just mentioned takes care of that. 
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Nearly all bills are referred to one or 
other of the committees, of which 
there are 47 in the House and 33 in 
the Senate. 

Some of them are: Committees on 
Agriculture and Forestry; Appropria- 
tions; Banking and Currency; Com- 
merce; Education and Labor; Fi- 
nance; Foreign Relations; Interstate 


Commerce, and Judiciary, in the 
Senate. 
Committees on Agriculture; Ap- 


propriations; Banking and Currency; 
Education; Foreign Affairs; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; Judici- 
ary; Labor; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; Patents; Roads, and Ways 
and Means in the House. 


Merit Appointments 


The members appointed to the com- 
mittees are the leaders in thought, ex- 
perience and executive ability in both 
Houses, contrary to the popular im- 
pression that such appointments are 
purely political. The result is that 
the vast majority of bills die in com- 





GIRL WANTED 
A’ every school boy knows, when 


Benjamin Franklin, an impecunious 
printer's apprentice, was plodding 
(with a bread roll under his arm) 
along the road to Philadelphia in 
search of employment, he encountered 
a young lady who thought that he was 
a funny looking fellow indeed, so much 
so that she couldn't suppress a laugh 
to his very face. And that, my dears, 
was the girl who eventually became 
Mrs. Benjamin Franklin. 

Interest in the lady has recently 
been rekindled by virtue of the fact 
that the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania is seeking, among the mem- 
bers of Pennsylvania and New York 
insurance offices, a young lady who 
can qualify as a double for the historic 
Deborah Franklin. When and if they 
find her she will be appointed official 
hostess of the Federation's convention 
in Pittsburgh, June 3, 4 and 5. A 
number of candidates have already 
been proposed. The fact that no one 
knows remotely what Deborah Franklin 
looked like has not apparently em- 
barrassed the committee on selection 
to any great extent. Any girl of 
charm, personality and intelligence, 
employed by a Federation member, 
is eligible for the post. 








mittee. As an additional safeguard 
the Speaker in the House and the 
Vice-President of the United States jp 
the Senate are constantly on the alert 
to declare out of order the introduce. 
tion of wildcat measures, against 
which they manage to evoke one rule 
or another. 

It is only the very important mea. 
sures which receive extended time for 
debate—those affecting the welfare of 
the whole nation or the form of its 
Government. As it happens, there are 
a great many such measures on the 
calendars of both Houses and it is to 
them that the greatest part of the 
time of Congress will be given. The 
small bills are sandwiched in between 
or rushed through in the final days of 
the session. 

Here is a quick picture of the pres. 
ent array of bills of nation-wide inter- 
est up for consideration followed by 
some comments on their probable fate. 
They number about 300. The rest of 
the 8090 are either measures of little 
interest to insurance people, or those 
which are sure to die in committee, or 
be killed on the floor. 


Court and Constitution 


1. The Supreme and Federal Courts. 
These measures have the eye and ear 
of the country. Some sixteen leading 
measures have been introduced aim- 
ing: To increase the membership of 
the Supreme Court to 15; to 11; to re- 
tire the Justices at 70; to limit the de- 
termination of constitutionality by 
requiring the decision of seven; to 
over-ride a decision by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress; and, in the case of 
lower courts, to limit injunctions and 
jurisdiction and appeal from court 
orders. 

It would seem that a heavy fire is 
being directed upon our Federal 
Courts. What is likely to happen is 
anybody’s guess. Opinion in Washing- 
ton is that the membership of the 
Supreme Court will be increased. 

2. Constitutional Amendments. Sev- 
enteen chief amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been proposed. They 
cover such matters as: A single, six- 
year Presidential term; a new method 
of selecting President and Vice-presi- 
dent; popular nomination of both; 
legislation by the Electoral College 
upon popular petition; Supreme Court 
to pass on constitutionality of Con- 
gressional measures before enactment, 
upon request of the President or Con- 
gress; to appeal from Supreme Court 
orders prohibiting compliance with an 
enacted Federal law; revision of the 
Income Tax Law; a referendum before 
declaring war; permission for Presi- 
dential veto of appropriations; regula- 
tion of interstate industrial conditions. 
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3. Social Security. Twenty-one 
leading bills have been introduced. The 
hope that some of these would recog- 
nize the less practical aspects of the 
act, such as the huge reserve fund 
necessary, is unfounded. They simply 
vary its terms, as awarding $30 a 
month to all eligibles over 60, or add 
health insurance. The last is likely to 


pass. 

4. War and Neutrality. Fifteen 
principal bills, all reflecting our desire 
to stay out of war; they regulate war 
profits; give Government the monop- 
oly of munitions manufacture in case 
of war, even authority to seize muni- 
tions plants; to embargo arms ship- 
ments. One optimistic bill would “pro- 
hibit war of any kind.” 


Money and Taxes 


5. Money. Nine measures have to 
do with our national finance. In view 
of the apprehension of many sensible 
people regarding inflation, these bills 
seem to indicate no fear of it. One 
of them extends the stabilizing fund 
and the President’s authority to de- 
value the dollar. Others repeal the 
silver purchase act; create a Federal 
Monetary Authority; establish a 
“labor-hour” monetary system and 
“redistribute the Nation’s wealth.” 

6. Taxes. Of the 24 tax measures, 
only a few tax specific items, as fuel 
oil, imported copper, sweat-shops, 
sales of personal property. It is 
likely that these will pass. Gasoline 
and other automobile taxes are up for 
repeal, as well as the excise tax on 
sporting goods. They will probably be 
repealed. The other measures have to 
do with such matters as marking 
goods in interstate commerce as hav- 
ing paid all required taxes; exempt- 
ing capital gains from taxation and 
calling a conference to coordinate 
State and Federal taxes. 

7. Farm Bills. Eleven bills have 
been brought up to aid the farmer. 
They deal with home and crop loans, 
crop insurance, debentures for the ex- 
port of surplus and the like. 

8. General. To save time, let us 
lump together the other measures in 
this class. They are bills referring to: 
Bankruptcy (6 in number); restriction 
of aliens (9); tariff—mostly reducing 
rates and increasing flexibility (4); 
securities, as exemption from S.E.C. 
rules, of small corporations (7); anti- 
lynching (13); readjusting rates in 
interstate commerce (3); extending 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the note issuing power of the 
Federal Reserve Board (4). 

The last is the only inflationary 
Measure. Last Congress was full of 
them. 
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Message for Uncle Samuel 


No Mortgage W orries 

President Edward D. Duffield, of the 
Prudential, broke with tradition in his 
welcome to superintendents and man- 
agers at the home office conference on 
Monday of this week—that is, if a 
tradition can be established during a 
five-year period. Perhaps it will be 
better to say that he varied his cus- 
tomary greeting in that he did not 
preface his remarks with factual evi- 
dence that the Prudential investment 
officers have not joined the sit-downers 
and that all’s well in the mortgage 
loan department. 

During the past few years when 
many policyholders and perhaps some 
agents were a bit skeptical of all 
things financial, the chief executive 
made it a point to stress the stability 
of the company’s financial position but 
this year he spoke principally of pro- 
duction and the matter of conserva- 
tion, congratulating the field forces 
upon their records in both of these 
items for the past year. 

In making this departure from es- 
tablished custom, Mr. Duffield ex- 
plained why he had formerly devoted 
so much attention to financial security 
and recalled that back in 1935 he had 
assured the conference that no losses 
in farm mortgages were anticipated. 
On Monday he remarked that it was a 
great satisfaction to report in an 
“T-told-you-so” vein that not one 
penny loss has yet developed or in 
prospect in this department. In fact, 
as of Dec. 31, 1936, more than 93 per 





cent of all mortgage loans showed no 
delinquencies in interest payments. 
Mr. Duffield even went so far as to 
urge the managers and superinten- 
dents to forget about farm mortgage 
problems for the time being and devote 
their whole time to production. 

President Duffield possesses in a de- 
gree unexcelled by any executive in 
the business of life insurance the hap- 
py faculty of engendering friendliness 
and loyalty in the hearts of his co- 
workers in the field and his annual 
talks before these production leaders 
invariably are masterpieces of inspi- 
ration. Such again was his message 
at the 1936 meeting when he outlined 
some of the things the officers of the 
company are endeavoring to do for the 
policyholders and for the agent. He 
commended the salesmen upon their 
splendid production of new business 
last year but reminded them that pro- 
duction in itself is no proper measur- 
ing rod of achievement. Persistency 
of business is the real criterion and 
he felt particularly proud of the fact 
that the Prudential men recorded a 
marked improvement in the lapse rate 
during the past year and also for the 
first quarter of 1937. 

In conclusion he said all Prudential 
men can be proud of the fact that dur- 
ing a period of national catastrophe 
they have succeeded in climbing from 
the valleys of depression to the moun- 
tain peak. But, as is ever the case, 
the peak is gained only to view a vista 
of still higher mountains to be con- 
quered. 
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Investment Trends Topic 


Of Arnold Before C of C 


(By David Porter) 


When the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States met at Washington 
this week for its twenty-fifth annual 
session, the theme of this silver jubi- 
lee conclave was, fittingly enough, 
“Business looks ahead.” Not to be out- 
done in conformity with this general 
theme, the round table conference of 
the insurance section of the chamber 
took a brief glimpse into its construc- 
tive past and then, drawing a deep 
breath, plunged into analysis of what 
the future held for it. 

Three general classifications of the 
insurance situation were spotlighted 
by guest speakers: O. J. Arnold, pres- 
ident, Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, who spoke on the invest- 
ment policies of life insurance compa- 
nies; John C. Blackall, Connecticut 
insurance commissioner, who surveyed 
the increasing uniformity in state su- 
pervision and regulation of insurance, 
and P. D. Betterley, assistant trea- 
surer, Graton & Knight Co., who 
analyzed developments in workmen’s 
compensation legislation. 

Long recognized as a foremost au- 
thority on life company investments, 
Mr. Arnold broke down this complex 
problem into easily understood phase< 
and breathed life into what is general- 
ly a technical procedure. The impor- 
tance of life insurance to the economic 
structure of the nation, he pointed out, 
ean hardly be over-emphasized. At the 
end of 1936, 64,000,000 policyholders, 
through the life insurance companies, 
owned 26.6 per cent of all the long- 
term indebtedness of the railroads out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
and 18.2 per cent of the debt of the 
public utilities. It is estimated that 
they hold approximately 12 per cent 
of the farm mortgage indebtedness. 

“Since the life insurance compa 
nies,” continued Mr. Arnold, “are such 
a vital factor in the capital accumu- 
lation process, they exert a material 
influence on the direction of capital 
flow into the economic system.” 

In selecting investments, all intelli- 
gent investors are guided by the same 
broad general considerations. These 
Mr. Arnold summed up as: safety of 
principal, income, liquidity and di- 
versification. 

The primary objective of life com- 
panies in investing, Mr. Arnold con. 
tinued, is to eliminate all speculative 
elements. In furtherance of this ob- 
jective they give careful consideration 
to the selection of maturities in order 
to insure a steady and uniform inflow 
of cash from maturing investments. 

Economic trends of the last few 
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THEY WROTE COMPANY’S SONG 





Effie Kalisz Jacobs 


Winners of the five thundred dollar 
prize, offered personally by, President 
Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston, for an official company song, 
were announced in the course of his 
nationwide telephone talk on Foun- 
ders’ Day, April 21. They are Charles 
Jacobs, the Harry Gardiner General 
Agency, in New York City, and his 
wife, Effie Kalisz Jacobs. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs were born 
in London, England, and came to 
America in 1931. Both had musical 
and theatrical careers, Mrs. Jacobs 
being well known in England as a 
child prodigy who gave her first piano 
recital at the age of six. She aban- 





X 


Charles Jacobs 


doned her musical career when she 
married Mr. Jacobs at the age of six- 
teen, but resumed it ten years later 
and made her American debut in 
March, 1931 at Town Hall, New York. 
She has been heard often since in 
radio recitals over stations WJZ, 
WEAF, The NBC Music Guild, and 
WOR’s Famous Pianist Program. 
The Jacobs have two sons, James 
and Antony. James is in the gradv- 
ating class at Columbia University 
where he is a member of the Varsity 
fencing team, and will enter medical 
school next fall. Antony is in high 
school and assists his father in his 
hobby of reading and doctoring plays. 








years have given occasion for renewed 
consideration of the degree of liquidity 
which the companies should provide in 
connection with their investments. The 
depression and the bank holiday of 
1933 awakened the companies to their 
requirements in this direction. 

Diversification of investments, Mr. 
Arnold further stressed, involves the 
application of the same set of prin- 
ciples which guide underwriting prac- 
tices. The range of investments of 
the average life company covers every 
important field of economic activity 
with every section of the United 
States represented, with the additional 
factor of diversification by maturity 
dates. 

Briefly, Mr. Arnold touched on two 
new influences affecting the kinds of 
investments in the urban mortgage 
market. These are the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Act. If the latter agency is 
successful in stimulating new con- 


struction as originally intended, a use- 
ful purpose will have been served. 


Blackall on Supervision 

The part played by the insurance 
commissioners of the nation in safe- 
guarding the institution of insurance 
was delineated by John C. Blackall, 
insurance commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, before the insurance round table 
conference. The most significant as 
pect of that supervision, he comment- 
ed, is the increasing uniformity where- 
by the various states exercise their 
regulation of insurance. 

Formerly, Mr. Blackall asserted, 
the lack of uniformity was a distinct 
hindrance to the proper functioning of 
insurance companies. There was # 
time, for instance, when all an agent 
required to enter the business was 4 
suit of clothes and a pencil. Now, how 
ever, uniform regulation requires 4 
strict standard of fitness for this it 
creasingly technical job. 
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Value of Training Tested 
By Nat'l Guardian Life 


The practical value of agency 
schools for new men in the life in- 
surance business is sometimes ques- 
tioned on the basis of expense in- 
curred versus good accomplished. 
That the home-office agency school— 
even of short duration—can be both 
successful and practical was recently 
demonstrated by Richard Boissard, 
vice-president of the National Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, when he brought 14 
new men to the organization’s head- 
quarters for a four-day period of in- 
struction. Most of the men had been 
with the company but a short time, 
and had been operating for the most 
part under general agencies of the 
National Guardian. 

Mr. Boissard’s records show that 
the total production of the 14 men, 
during the month prior to that in 
which the instruction course was 
held, was $25,000. In the _ school 
month itself, the aggregate production 
rose to $54,000; while in the month 
following—after the men had re- 
turned to their field posts—the pro- 
duction of the 14 agents was $93,000 
and it is still increasing. Practical 
factor in the situation was that the 
cost to the National Guardian Life 
for conducting the four-day school 
course was about $20 per man and 
that included hotel and living ex- 
penses. 

After their schooling, the new 
agents joined the remainder of the 
company’s field forces in a business 
drive that is being conducted per- 
sonally by President George A. Bois- 
sard. 





Veteran to Retire 


After 40 years of service with the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
most of which time was devoted to 
the production end of the business, 
George W. Williams, assistant secre- 
tary, is retiring as of April 30. 





State Mutual Campaign 
Honors President 
The General Agents’ Association of 
the State Mutual Life has initiated a 
May Campaign to honor the tenth 
anniversary of Chandler Bullock as 
President of the company. Called 


“Thirty-one Days of Quality Business 
For Chandler Bullock,” the drive was 
announced to the Field on April 19 by 
4 special letter to general agents from 
George S. Lott, Dayton general agent 
and president of the association. 
There are no volume stipulations. 





ANNUAL SALES CONGRESS PRECEDES 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH WEEK IN NEW YORK 


Pent-up enthusiasm, gathering for 
weeks in anticipation of the event, was 
released last Friday, April 23, when 
the third annual New York Sales Con- 
gress, sponsored by 27 leading life and 
casualty companies writing accident 
and health insurance in the metropoli- 
tan area, was held under the auspices 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, 65 Liberty Street, New York. 
It was an all-day affair and presented 
to a large audience of producers a suc- 
cession of speakers noted both for 
their authority in this field and for 
their large-scale production. 

Nine speakers took over the rostrum 
and were aided and abetted in putting 
across their theses by a _ talented 
troupe of insurance-minded thespians 
who unraveled a four-act skit entitled 
“It Happens Every Day,” the idea be- 
hind which was to prove that an acci- 
dent policy is not only a solid invest- 
ment but, in the event of personal 
catastrophe, becomes a source of im- 
munity from worry and expense. The 
cast was under the able direction of 
Harry A. Usher, superintendent of the 
A & H department, Aetna Life. Mr. 
Usher is past president of the New 
York Accident & Health Club. 

The present leader of the club, Hugo 
Henn, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, sounded the keynote 


of the Sales Congress in conjunction 
with Harold M. George, chairman of 
the congress and superintendent of the 
A & H department, U. S. F. & G., and 
Floyd N. Dull, chairman of the club’s 
executive committee and vice-president 
of the Continental Casualty. Mr. 
George reminded the audience that 
throughout the United States 68 are 
disabled by accident or sickness every 
minute, that 37,500 were killed by 
automobile mishaps during 1936 and 
that home fatalities ran up a stagger- 
ing amount in personal and property 
losses. These cold figures, he argued, 
are sufficient incentive for the average 
prospect to bend an attentive ear to 
the sales talk of any accident insur- 
ance producer. 


Points for Producers 


Five points for producers were list- 
ed by Hugo Henn in developing their 
accident and health business. The pro- 
ducer should, he insisted: 1, buy an 
accident policy for himself and believe 
absolutely in the value of his com- 
modity; 2, diversify his lines; 3, make 
use of claims paid to convince the 
prospect of the generous recompense 
under a policy; 4, find new leads in 
files of those who have cancelled or 
lapsed former insurance; and 5, ask 
questions that will stimulate the pros- 
pects’s curiosity and lead to further 
calls. 
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"Mr. McGonigle is in conference." 
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Family Income... 


ANOTHER up-to-date service 

offered by State Life Agents is the 
Family Income Policy’—in ad- 
vanced form. If the Insured survives 


period, the contract is 


continued on the “Ordinary Life” plan, 


te as at age of issue. Dis- 


ability and Double Indemnity benefits 
may be included as usual... State Life 
Agents serve prospects from ages 


sixty-five years... State 


Life offers agency opportunities for 
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Phenomenal 


Career of 


Service 


agent at Cowley, Wyo., for: 


His outstanding contributions to the profession 


selling— 


His election to the Chairmanship of the Million 
Dollar Round Table— 


His 23 years of leadership and service to his 
Company and his community— 


And for his latest achievement in again qualify- 


ing as President of our LEADING PRODUCERS 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 















A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 

was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 

a has been my daily and useful companion since 
t time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are eens to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 
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Southern Round Table 
Meeting in Nashville 

The Southern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association features 
the following program for its meeting 
this week at the Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

“Why You Are Here,” Emmett Rus- 
sell, Jr., Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company; “The 1937 Round Table,” 
Karl Ljung, assistant secretary, Jef- 
ferson Standard; “Our Association,” 
Charles C. Fleming, editor of publica- 
tions, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia; president, Life Advertisers As- 
sociation; “I’ll Tell the World,” Rex 
Magee, advertising manager, Lamar 
Life; “Review of Exhibits,” Bart 
Leiper, manager, advertising and sales 
promotion, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent; “Conservation Round Table,” 
James R. Adams, assistant secretary, 
Liberty National Life; “Getting Pub- 
licity for Your Agents and Agency,” 
0. P. Schnabel, Jefferson Standard 
Life; “Effective Sales Campaign,” 
W. L. Jessup, manager sales promo- 
tion and advertising, Pilot Life; “Work 
Plan for Agents,” John Murphy, su- 
pervisor, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia; “Training Through Study,” 
C. B. MacPhail, advertising manager, 
Great American Life. 

“Getting Agents to Use Our Ma- 
terial,” Sam Hay, Jr., agency director, 
Great Southern Life; “Behind The 
Scenes in Radio,” E. M. Kirby, sales 
promotion manager, National Life & 
Accident; “Artistry in Mimeograph- 
ing,” Forrest R. Brauer, advertising 
manager, Home Beneficial Associa- 
tion; “Do Campaigns Get Justifiable 
Results,” John M. Ehle, advertising 
manager, Imperial Life; “Life Insur- 
ance Week,” Cyrus T. Steven, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life; “A New Angle to 
An Old Problem,” Kenneth R. Miller, 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Bart Leiper is chairman of the E> 
hibits Committee and Emmett Russell, 
vice-chairman of the Southern Round 
Table, is entertainment chairman. 


Advertising Research 
Committee Announced 


Life Advertisers Association Presi- 
dent Charles C. Fleming, editor of 
publications, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, announces that represen- 
tatives of eight life companies and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau will comprise the Advertising 
Research Committee. 

The personnel is—Kenneth Miller, 
Research Bureau, chairman; W. T. 
Plogsterth, Lincoln National; Arthur 
H. Reddall, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; John C. Slattery, Guardian 





Life; James M. Blake, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual; C. W. Van Beynum, Travel- 
ers, and Ken Mathus, Research Bu- 
reau. 


four minutes 
of every working day 
this company is mailing 
a claim check to a 
Pacific Mutual policy- 
holder or beneficiary. 
These payments require 
more than 4700 checks 
each month... and 
amount to over one mil- 
lion dollars. 





The result of this committee’s re- 
search will be published in booklet 
form and made available to member 
insurance companies shortly after its 
labors are concluded. 
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V erdict: 


Forfeiture Red Flag in Courts 


to view with favor the forfeiture 

of rights under any contracts. 
It is only with reluctance that for- 
feiture is decreed. The Legislatures 
of the different States have also 
adopted this principle as a matter of 
public policy. Especially so is this 
true in cases involving the for- 
feiture or lapse of life insurance poli- 
cies, the advantages of which have 
always been appreciated by the differ- 
ent Legislatures as contributing much 
to the general welfare of the citizens 
of the State. 

So alive have the Legislatures been 
to these circumstances that they have 
sought by the enactment of appropri- 
ate statutes to protect the insured and 
the beneficiaries of life insurance poli- 
cies from the insured’s own neglect, 
indifference or oversight. This protec- 
tion is found in various statutes re- 
quiring life insurance companies to 
give notice by mail to the insured be- 
fore a policy may be declared for- 


feited or lapsed. 
Early New York Law 


In New York such a statute was 
first enacted many years ago. It re- 
quired, generally, that upon policies 
issued or renewed thereafter, no for- 
feiture for non-payment of premium 
could be had unless a notice contain- 
ing certain particulars was duly ad- 
dressed and mailed by the company 
to the insured at his or her last known 
post-office address, not less than thirty 
nor more than sixty days before such 
payment becomes due. 

The effect of such statutory require- 
ment was presented to the Court for 
adjudication in the matter of Carter 
v. Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, 
110 N.Y. 15. In that case, the defen- 
dant company, located and doing busi- 
ness in the City of New York, had 


C to vie have never been inclined 
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issued a policy upon the life of the 
plaintiff who resided in the City of 
Albany, State of Georgia. 


“Regularly As Possible" 


The policy was issued in the year 
1870. At the time, it was not com- 
pulsory for premium notices to be 
mailed to the insured. The policy pro- 
vided, however, that “in all cases 
notices will be sent as regularly as 
possible, but solely as a matter of 
courtesy; as these often miscarry 
from a variety of causes, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a policyholder 
should make particular note of the 
dates when his premiums come due, 
for the company will not be respon- 
sible for any omission or miscarriage 
of notice.” 

As a business custom and to facili- 
tate the payment and the collection 
of the premium, the defendant for- 
warded to an agent receipts for the 
payment of the premiums, which re- 
ceipts the agent would deliver to the 
insured upon the payment of a prem- 
ium. Previous to 1878, at the request 
of the plaintiff, defendant had been in 
the habit of sending such receipts to 
the Central Railroad and Banking 
Company at Albany, in Georgia, for 
collection, and thé plaintiff regularly 
paid such premiums to that company, 
taking up the receipt therefor. 

After the passage of the statute in 
1877 requiring mailing of a notice, 
defendant mailed the plaintiff, at his 
address in Albany, Georgia, a copy of 
the law just enacted with a notice 
thereon, informing him that “notices 
will be sent as required by statute,” 
and that “all premiums are due and 
payable at the office in New York.” 
On the subsequent premium receipts 
sent to plaintiff, such notice was re- 
peated. Thenceforth, plaintiff was in 
the habit of forwarding premiums 
directly to the company at New York. 








Practice in the Seventies 


Such a course of business was fol- 
lowed by both parties in the years 
1878 and 1879 when the notices for 
payment of premiums were addressed 
to the insured at Albany, Georgia, 
In 1880, without authority from the 
plaintiff, the company assumed to 
change the address on the notices so 
that thereafter they read “Thos. M. 
Carter, care of the Central Railroad 
and Banking Co., Albany, Georgia.” 
In the years 1881 and 1882, these 
notices were regularly received by 
said company and delivered by it to 
the plaintiff who paid the premiums at 
the company’s New York office. 

The notice for the year 1883, how- 
ever, was not delivered to the plain- 
tiff. The company sought to declare 
the policy forefeited for non-payment 
of premium. The plaintiff sued to 
compel defendant to accept the pay- 
ment therefor and to reinstate the 
policy. Several defenses were as- 
serted among which was whether the 
notice sent in 1883 met the require- 
ments of the statute. 

After determining that the policy 
before the Court was renewed within 
the meaning of the statute, the Court 
proceeded to the question as to 
whether or not said notice did comply 
with the statute. It concluded unan- 
imously that it did, and affirmed the 
judgment of the lower Court in favor 
of the plaintiff. In so deciding, the 
Court stated: 


“We are also of the opinion that 
no such notice was given to him as 
the statute required. The law reads 
that the notice should be sent to 
the assured at his known place of 
address, and there is no claim but 
that the defendant knew his place 
of address at all times subsequent 
to the year 1880. It would, of 
course, be competent for him to 
agree upon some other mode of 
address, but, in the absence of such 
an agreement, the defendant was 
not at liberty to adopt another ad- 
dress by which the notice might or 
might not reach him. The plain- 
tiff had never changed his post- 
office address, or notified the defen- 
dant that he intended to do so. It 
sent the notice to the Central Rail- 
road and Banking Company without 
authority from him, and thereby’ 
made that company its agent to de- 
liver it. It took the risk of its de- 
livery and assumed the conse- 
quences of a failure upon the part 
of its agent to perform the duty 
intrusted to it. The plaintiff was 
under no obligation to object to any 
mode of sending such notices which 
was effectual to accomplish their 
object, for so long as he actually 
received the notices in time, he had 
no cause for complaint. The stat- 
ute, however, imposed the duty 
upon the defendant of sending the 
notices to the plaintiff in a par- 
ticular manner, and when it did so 
it acquired the right to declare a 
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licy forfeited for non-payment of 
the stipulated premiums. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon the de- 
fendant to show that it had com- 
ied with the terms of the statute, 
and it did not do this by showing 

a delivery of a notice to another 

person than the plaintiff. Such no- 

tice gave it no right to declare the 
icy forfeited, and in doing so it 
acted illegally.” 

In the foregoing case, the risk of 
forwarding the notice required by stat- 
ute to an address other than that of 
plaintiff’s residence without authority 
from him was solely that of the com- 
pany’s. 

In the recent case of Sbarbora v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
U. S., decided at a Trial Term of the 
New York Supreme Court, April 14, 
1937, a different question was pre- 
sented where the company had knowl- 
edge that the insured was living at 
an address different from the one 
stipulated in the policy. 

The provisions of the laws of 1876 
in reference to notices have been 
changed somewhat in later years, and 
are now found in Section 92 of the 
Insurance Law. 

In the Sbarbora case, the action was 
brought by the beneficiary to recover 
the death benefits provided in the 
policy which was issued April 9, 1931. 
The premium due April 7, 1934 
amounting to $200.00 had not been 
paid within the grace period. The 
surrender value of the policy was 
285.00, but this amount was com- 
pletely offset by a loan agreement 
against the policy in the same amount. 

On December 28, 1934, the insured 
died. No claim is made that the 
premium due April 7, 1934 was in fact 
paid. The plaintiff based the claim 
upon the fact that there was no for- 
feiture of the policy because the notice 
required by Section 92 of the Insur- 
ance Law was not mailed to the in- 
sured at his “last known post-office 
address in this State.” 

Prior to April 7, 1934, the insured 
lived at 276 Sullivan Place, Brooklyn. 
The policy, itself, stipulated that the 
last address for the purpose of pre- 
mium notice was 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This was never 
changed. The insured executed the 
loan agreement on March 6, 1934 and 
this agreement gave the said insured’s 
address as 276 Sullivan Place, Brook- 
lyn. Plaintiff contended that because 
of the knowledge acquired through the 
loan agreement, the notice of premium 
should have been sent to the Sullivan 
Place address. The loan agreement, 
however, provided that if a change of 
address for premium notice was de- 
sired, notice to that effect must be 
given in a separate communication. 
The loan agreement was not a legal 
notice for such change. 


The Court declined to accept this 
view and adjudged that the contract 
of insurance could not be changed 
except in the manner agreed upon. 
In so holding, it said: 


“These parties had agreed that 
the premium notice should be sent 
to No. 941 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn. If the defendant had 
notified the insured by mailing the 
notice to No. 276 Sullivan Place, no 
cancellation of the policy could have 
been effectuated.” 


* * ” > * 


“In the present case the insured 
had contracted that the premium 
notices were to be sent to No. 941 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. He 
had never changed his address with 
respect to the sending of these 
premium notices. Even after he 
moved to No. 276 Sullivan Place, 
he accepted moneys sent to No. 941 
Washington Avenue and never 
notified the defendant that he 
wanted his address changed in their 
records for the purpose of sending 
premium notices, and therefore, as 
far as the records of the defendant 
were concerned, the 941 Washing- 
ton Avenue address remained the 
one to which notices had to be sent. 
The proof is clear that the notice 
of the premium due was mailed to 
the insured at No. 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This was a 
proper compliance with the pro- 
visions of Section 92 of the Insur- 
ance Law.” 


“The evidence also established 
the actual receipt of the notice of 
premium due. The premium notice 
was mailed to 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on March 16, 
1934. The defendant offered evi- 
dence which to the court seems 
quite credible, that on October 4, 
1933, an order to change the in- 
sured’s address was filed in the 
Brooklyn post office. This order di- 


rected that the post office depart- 
ment forward mail from the Wash- 
ington Avenue address to Sullivan 
Place. The proof also shows that 
an envelope similar to the one that 
would contain this notice was re- 
ceived by the defendant at the Sul- 
livan Place address. It is also 
shown that at least one letter con- 
taining a payment from the defen- 
dant was received, accepted and the 
check cashed by the insured after 
the letter had been forwarded from 
the Washington Avenue address to 
the Sullivan Place address. The 
court believes and it may fairly be 
said that when a notice of change 
of address is filed with the post 
office department, the Clerks do 
their duty, the mail being forward- 
ed to the new address so that in 
the ordinary course of events a let- 
ter would be delivered within a few 
days after its mailing. There is no 
question that the letter containing 
the notice of cancellation after being 
mailed to the Washington Avenue 
address was in turn forwarded to 
Sullivan Place and received there 
by the plaintiff. 

“It would appear that the defen- 
dant complied with section 92 of 
the Insurance Law by giving notice 
to the insured at his last known 
address and this last known address 
was definitely established by agree- 
ment between the insurer and the 
insured. It was also established 
that the defendant actually received 
the notice of cancellation through 
the mail. This policy was not in 
force when the insured died on De- 
cember 28, 1934. Verdict is directed 
in favor of the defendant.” 


From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that any knowledge of a change of 
address acquired by an insurance com- 
pany in any way other than as stipu- 
lated in the contract of insurance does 
not bind the company. 
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Simplified Presentation 
For Unlearned 


It is a discouraging fact, as pointed 
out by the agency bulletin of the 
Montana Life, that there are nearly 
twice as many illiterates in this coun- 
try today as there are college grad- 
uates and aside from the obvious sug- 
gestion that life insurance will make 
it possible for this one, and that one, 
to join the favored few, the Montana 
Life editor pointed out that it might 
behoove the life agent to watch his 
sales presentation, with a view of 
simplifying it when he is engaged in 
selling the unlearned. Get out the old 
sales talk, is the advice, and see if 
it cannot stand a bit of pruning and 
clarification. It is obvious that not 
all agents are able to confine their 
efforts to the higher type of buyers 
and it sounds logical that the simple 
wage earner might appreciate the 
words of one syllable presentation. 

In fact, it might be suggested that 
the simplified form, for many agents, 
might apply in general when the fol- 
lowing question is asked: 

“Might it not be a wise thing, in 
view of these facts, to get out those 
sales talks of yours and critically 
study them with a view of eliminating 
all involved and complicated passages 
and pruning the diction down to the 
simplest words?” 

In this item is contained same il- 
luminating statistics for 1934, ap- 
plying to persons 21 years old or 
older, released by the United States 
Office of Education, that seem to in- 
dicate plain and simple sales talks 
will close the most sales for average 
agents. 


Full college training....... 2,204,000 2.93% 
Some college training..... 3,069,000 4.08%, 
High school only .......... 5,153,000 6.85% 
Some high school ......... 14,285,000 18.99% 
Elementary school only....14,049,000 18.68%; 
Some elementary school. ..32,781,000 43.58% 
EE Sv tacesececccces 3,675,000 4.89% 


““See Me In About Six 


Months’”’ 


One of the hardy old perennials 
in the line of objections is the man 
who wants you to call after the first 
of the year, or to see him in about 
six months from now, or a variety of 
other and well-known modes of 
procrastination. The ConMuTopics 
agency magazine offers the following 
suggestions for this type of prospect: 

Did you try to close too early? Did 
you “warm up” the prospect? Did 
you develop the problem for him? 
Did you get it placed squarely on his 
lap? Get him to see that it is his 
problem? 

Switch your appeal—pride, econ- 
omy, protection, thrift, ambition, 
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-Prospectin 
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This Is A. & H. Week 


Claims paid under personal acci- 
dent policies by the Travelers last 
year on account of non-occupational 
accidents classify by type of accident 
about as follows: 

y/ 4 





° ° 
by no. by amt. 
Home 34 23 
Automobile 

{including accidents 

to pedestrians struck) 22 40 

Recreation 21 15 

Pedestrian 16 it 

Travel 3 4 

Miscellaneous 4 7 

100 100 


The relative seriousness of automo- 
bile accidents is indicated by the fact 
that the automobile, accounting for 
a fifth of the total number of claims, 
accounted for two-fifths of the total 
benefits. 

















profit, fear. Switch from one basic 
appeal to another until you have dis- 
covered the key to action. 

Go back to the need. The premium 
won’t sell the business. He knows 
what it is, so forget it for the time 
being, and swing back definitely to 
the story of what insurance can do 
for him and his family. 

Try to find the real reason. Be 
direct. Lead as rapidly as possible to 
the real reason why he is balking. 
Then you will know the proper basis 
for proceeding. 

Set up a contrasting picture. Draw 
all the threads of the interview to- 








Chances for Education 


The chances of a boy or girl going 
to college, which were only one in 33 
in 1900, have increased until now they 
are one in six, the Federal Office of 
Education stated recently. 

Twenty-three of every 1,000 adult 
Americans are college graduates. 

One hundred twenty-five of every 
1,000 are high-school graduates. 

The chances of a boy or girl going 
to high school, which were only | in 
25 in 1890 are now | in 2. 

The chances of a boy or girl going 
to college, which were only | in 33 
in 1900 are now | in 6. 

One of every 4 Americans attended 
some kind of school during the past 
year. 

Of every 1,000 pupils in fifth grade, 
610 enter high school, 260 graduate 
from high school, 160 enter college 
and 50 graduate from college. 














gether. Summarize. Show him e 
ly what the insurance will mean— 
in the contract exactly what 
absence of insurance will mean 4 
him and to his family. 

Ask for some action. If he won) 
go all the way, ask him to go par 
of the way. 


Teaching People How 
To Buy 


Tressler W. Callihan, general agen 
for the Home Life of New York a 
Boston, told New York Life Unde 
writers recently that the “mind of thy 
buyer is more important than thy 
mind of the salesman.” Mr. Calliha 
talked on programming before ; 
closed session on the Technique ¢ 
Selling. 

Mr. Callihan illustrated the effe 
tiveness of his agency’s use of th 
planned estate method, by emphasiz 
ing the importance of learning “hoy 
people buy life insurance,” not “hoy 
to sell life insurance.” 

Questioning the psychology back @ 
the preponderance of salesmen “ 
lecture on how they sell, Mr. Calli 
declared that it was far more im 
portant to learn why people buy. 

Successful merchandising is base 
upon a well-defined plan of buying 
asserted the speaker, and to illus 
trate his point, he quoted from cur 
rent real estate advertising « 
metropolitan papers. Lifting th 
headline from one of New York’ 
leading real estate advertisers, “Fo 
Sale:—Security,”—Mr. Callihan 
served, “They don’t say that if you 
earning power is cut off by death, 
family will lose the home. The 
don’t say that the man who bui 
the house would foreclose the mort 
gage. They don’t say that after y 
have made five payments and 
make no more, they will not allo 
you to live there for five more ye 
until conditions get better. They don’ 
say that if you could pay off 
indebtedness and then want to si 
your home that you couldn’t sell # 
for half as much as you paid for it 
Why do they omit these things? It’) 
because they know you want a home 
you want a place where your famill 
will enjoy living, and they offer 4 
plan of buying what you want, ne 
what they want to sell.” 

Observing that planning estate 
was precisely a method of buying, M 
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Callihan said that he believed a life 
insurance agent could best benefit not 
from an illustration of how to plan 
an estate, but from a real and con- 


crete knowledge THAT EVERY 
BUYER NEEDED A PLAN for 
buying. 





A Typical Case of Planned 
Selling 


The essential need of every life in- 
surance prospect for a plan by which 
to buy was illustrated by Tressler W. 
Callihan by a typical case from his 
agency files of an estate that was 
planned and was actually operating. 
Mr. Callihan’s Estate Planning De- 
partment itself has been complimented 
by his company in the selection of the 
case of Harry Forrest, now deceased, 
to publicize through sales promotion 
the value of estate planning. Mr. For- 
rest’s family, by virtue of estate plan- 
ning will receive guaranteed total 
payments of nearly $45,000. The 
amount of life insurance actually 
owned was $16,000—some of his pol- 
icies included family income riders. 
The promotional literature which is 
titled, “It Can’t Happen Here,” re- 
flects thereby a true story of one of 
Mr. Callihan’s clients who died 18 
months after his estate was planned. 
The client had bought according to 
plan, and by so doing, the beneficiaries 
will actually receive nearly 100 times 
more money than what was set aside 
in a year to create the estate. Such 
is the miracle of modern life insur- 
ance, said Mr. Callihan. The impor- 
tance to living policyholders, he added, 
is the facilities which are available 
through the intelligent counsel of a 
life insurance man who considered 
the prospect’s plans of paramount im- 
portance—not the plans of the agent. 

Recalling the average case wherein 
he was competing with other agents 
for the business of a prospect, Mr. 
Callihan discovered that every agent 
had a different plan to present to the 
client, yet there was little or no at- 
tempt to find our what plan the pros- 
pect actually had in mind. “I believe,” 
concluded Mr. Callihan, “that a 
client’s plans are our hypothesis, that 
we must all begin from there, and 
that we must find out what he wants. 
After that we should all reach the 
same conclusion—by a mathematical 
coordination of contractual values 
found in life insurance policies in the 
various options.” 


| and Selling - 


Using Specimen Policy 
In Presentation 


For the man who asks the agent to 
“submit the proposition in writing,” 
either so that he can better visualize 
the plan or so that he can postpone 
a decision, the Mutual Life of New 
York suggests the plan of one of its 
salesmen. He is always ready for the 
request and whenever it is made he 
brings out a specimen’ contract. 
“Here’s the actual idea in print, Mr. 
Blank,” he says, and proceeds to ex- 
plain the various provisions of the 
policy, quoting rates and restating the 
conditions of the policy previously re- 
ferred to. This plan has done wonders 
for the agent recommending it in pre- 
venting delay and in closing business 
on the first interview. 


They Still Want to 
Consult the Wife 


It is a far cry back to the days when 
the average wife could not abide the 
thought of “death money” and objected 
to her husband’s purchase of life in- 
surance on such grounds but there 
still are plenty of wives who, like their 
husbands, are inclined to prefer the 
immediate luxuries of life, postponing 
until their finances are in little better 
shape the completion of an adequate 
life insurance program. So many, in 
fact, that the old “I'll have to talk it 
over with my wife” objection continues 
as a considerable sales obstacle. The 
Western and Southern “Field News” 
suggests a dual selling job in such 
cases. The following procedure is 
recommended : 





The best way to meet the objection, 
“T want to talk it over with my wife,” 
is to avoid it by interviewing the pros- 


pect at his home when his wife is pres- 
ent. When the wife has to be sold 
indirectly, it nearly always weakens 
the case even though she may favor 
the insurance. You may explain the 
proposal ever so carefully to the hus- 
band, but when he mentions it to his 
wife his approach is apt to be some- 
thing like this: “There was a life 
insurance man in to see me today, but 
I guess I have enough insurance, don’t 
you think?” 

Don’t take chances or anything like 
that if you can arrange to call at the 
home and talk to your prospect and his 
wife together. 

“Very well, but I would like to be 
there when you do, just in case she 
should object. I have some data on 
widows’ earnings and the kind of jobs 
available to them. I have also some 
information as to what happens to the 
children of homes left fatherless, and 
I want to show them to your wife, 
just in case. By the way, I'll show you 
these figures right now and you can 
decide for yourself whether you ought 
to take this insurance, no matter what 
your wife says.” 


Putting a Value on 
Insurance 


An outstandingly successful New 
York Life agent, writing for the 
Nylic Review, offers the following 
very effective motivating story: 

“When I come to the close of the 
interview and the prospect wants to 
defer buying until some more con- 
venient future, I tell him the little 
cork story. I ask him what he would 
give me for five pounds of cork—- 
common, ordinary cork—and he re- 
plies, ‘Nothing.’ 

“Then, I ask him if he were in the 
middle of Lake Erie this afternoon 
and the boat was sinking what he 
would give me for five pounds of 
cork, and he says, ‘Why, I’d give all 
that I’m worth!’ 

“And then I say: 

“*So it is with this insurance plan. 
If you want it when you need it, you 
will have to get it before you need 
it, because in that respect it’s just a 
little different from anything else you 
buy. 








A Prospect's Interest is Always New 


A matter of fact attitude on your part can kill a sale quicker than anything 
in the world. Even if it is the same old sales talk that you have been offering 
for the last 15 years (and it had better not be!) remember you are talking to 
him about his future and the future of his family—the most important things 
in life to him. Maybe it is the tag end of the day, and you have spouted the 
same words to ten other people, to him it is real and dramatic and poignant. 
Or, rather, should be, depending upon how well you do your job. Think of the 
actor on his seven hundred and fifty-sixth performance. Or the doctor standing 
with anxious parents at the bedside of a child ill with a common cold. These 
men may be bored with the same old day-after-day routine, but do they let 
anyone realize it? Not they! They know that if they are going to keep the 
income coming in, they must preserve “illusions,” on the “boards” and at the 


bedside. 


Their patients and their audience come first. The people who pay 


want spontaneity and earnestness and sincerity. They want grave deliberation 
and individual attention. And the people who receive payment know enough to 
to give them what they want.—Reliance Life Bulletin 
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JoHN HAaNcock MuTuat Lire INSURANCE 
ComPANY, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Aten 75th anniversary policy called “Selective Security Policy” 
was announced by Guy W. Cox, President of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on its “Charter Day," April 21. 

The Selective Security Policy is designed to meet the requirements for 
additional retirement income of those included in the federal Social Se- 
curity plan and also to provide a way for those not included in the 
government benefits to build their own Social Security under a contract 
which gives the maximum life insurance protection possible under a re- 
tirement policy. 

Premium payments cease on the anniversary of the policy nearest to 
the 65th birthday of the insured, and the policy may be continued for its 
face amount as fully paid-up life insurance. If the insured does not then 
wish to have the policy continued as paid-up life insurance for its full face 
amount, the policy provides in lieu thereof for selection by the insured of 
settlement by annuity or income payments, or in cash, as follows: (a) Pay- 
ment of a monthly life annuity to the insured, begimling as of the date 
of the anniversary of the policy nearest the 65th birthday of the insured, 
and continuing until death, when all liability of the company ceases; or 
(b) Payment of the cash surrender value of the policy in one sum on the 
anniversary of the policy nearest to the 65th birthday of the insured; or 
(c) Payment of the cash surrender value of the policy under an instalment 
method of settlement to provide an income for the insured, or applied to 
purchase a Joint and Last Survivor Life Annuity in accordance with the 
provisions of the policy. 

If the insured does not elect one of these methods of settlement before 
the 65th birthday, this may be done on a subsequent policy anniversary 
while the policy is in full force, but not later than the policy anniversary 
nearest the 75th birthday. The amount of instalment or annuity payments 
are shown for each $1,000 of the net proceeds under the policy in the 
printed tables of settlement and annuity options, but will not be granted 
unless the amount applied is at least $1,000 and is such as would provide 
an instalment income of at least $10 for each instalment. 

IHustrated dividends per $1,000, without disability or double indemnity 
benefits, on the “Selective Security Policy" based on the 1937 scale of 
apportionment, are as follows: 

SELECTIVE SECURITY POLICY 
Minimum Amount Issued $2,000 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000 Based on 1937 Scale—Amer. 3°) Reserve 
—— Age at Issue ~— 


Dividend at End of Year 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
PE wedaccécuceee $18.73 $21.25 $24.60 $29.14 $35.56 $45.17 $60.88 $90.82 
D6 aeeeceececscecsuctass cess sen anee eee osee caes eas 
De wee cocesaeesaacesqees 3.70 0 3.93 4 37 4.75 5.38 6.60 
Dl webedesncéedetdeccdues 3.79 1 4.06 4 5.02 5.7 7.19 


30 6.14 7.79 


— 
Omrom- 
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5.58 6.54 8.40 
93.20 112.76 *81.89 
142.23 .... eee 


3 
3 
8S 4 
5 397 4. 
Total dividends 15 years 60.57 63. 
Total dividends 20 years 87.40 92 


2 

3 4.33 . 
3 67.91 73.53 
4 99.78 109.23 12 
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*Tota! dividends 10 years. 











is managed by Gerald A. Eubank 


OM the Downtown Agency of 
he Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany in New York City, which 
carefully. 


in completing this blank properly, 
says the booklet, since the company 
scrutinizes this type of business very 


comes an extraordinarily interésting 
booklet called “Life Insurance Un- 
derwriting Practices Covering Avia- 
tion Risks.” Mr. Eubank’s office has 
been engaged on the preparation of 
this manual for some time and he 
has received the cooperation of most 
of the major life insurance com- 
panies in the country in the matter 
of its compilation. 

The booklet begins with the state- 
ment that in most cases where the 


A sample of the contents of the 
questionnaire is included in the book- 
let and it reads as follows: 


1. 


To what extent have you flown 
during the present year and 
past three years? 

(a) Please designate number 
of take-offs rather than flights. 
(Space is then provided for a 
statement of the applicants 
flights. both as a fare paying 
pessonger or in other flying). 

xplain other flying. 


: : ; 3. Do you expect to fly more ex- 
applicant for insurance has made air- tensively in the future as a fare 
plane flights or where there is a strong paying passenger? 

possibility of his making a flight in 4. (a) Have you ever piloted a 


the immediate future, an Aviation 
Questionnaire, supplied by the com- 
pany, should accompany the appli- 
cation. Great care should be exercised 
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plane? 

(b) Have you ever held a pi- 
lot’s license ? 

(c) Do you hold a pilot’s li- 
cense now? 


Life Underwriting 
Aviation 


(d) Are you taking or is it 
your intention to take in- 
struction in flying? 

5. Are you now or have you eve1 
been connected with a Military 
or Naval Organization? If so, 
give flying experience. 

The ratings for many classes of 
aviation risk are based on the prob- 
able number of flights. Most com- 
panies count each take-off as a separ- 
ate flight and also measure flights by 
the number of hours in the air and the 
distance flown. When completing an 
aviation questionnaire it may there- 
fore be of value to include the number 
of hours in the air and the approx- 
imate distance flown. 

The booket explains the aviation 
rider as a limit on the company’s risk 
to the reserve on the policy, in the 
event the policy becomes a claim as 
a result of aviation activity. Two 
general forms of aviation rider are 
used by life insurance companies. One 
of them—the total exclusion form- 
is substantially as follows: 


“Death as a result of service, 
travel or flight in any species of 
aircraft is a risk not assumed under 
this policy; but, if the insured shall 
die as a result, directly or indi- 
rectly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay the 
beneficiary the reserve on this 
policy.” 

The other—a partial exclusion form 
—is the same with the exception that 
there is added the clause “except as 
a fare paying passenger.” Some com- 
panies further limit their risk under 
this form of rider by adding “over 
established air lines with a licensed 
pilot and a licensed plane.” This type 
of rider is so used by some companies 
so that the exclusion will automatic- 
ally expire at the end of two years 
from date of issue of the policy, there- 
after allowing full coverage for the 
insured. 

The booklet then gives four pages 
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Practices Covering 
Risks 


of major classifications of aviation 


risks. 


These are as follows: 


CLASS A 
Civilians, flying as passengers only, 
not connected with aviation industry: 


i. 


tw 


Individuals flying only on regu- 
larly scheduled flights of lines 
under supervision of U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Individuals traveling regularly 
to foreign countries and using 
planes freely. 

Individuals flying in planes 
owned and operated by indus- 
trial corporations for the use of 
executives and employees, usu- 
ally over established air routes; 
pilot, plane, supervision and 
care, all first-class. 


Civilians flying as passengers only, 
not connected with aviation industry: 


4. 


Individuals flying in chartered 
planes on short, infrequent 
trips between established air- 
ports. 

Individuals who make occasion- 
al short flights for pleasure 
only, in planes engaged in such 
service, with competent, re 
sponsible operators. 
Individuals who have made 
short flights with friends or 
relatives who own a plane or 
who are licensed pilots or are 
students. 

Individuals who own their 
plane, but engage a qualified 
pilot and do no flying without 
him. 


CLASS B 
Civilians flying as passengers only, 
not connected with aviation industry: 


Bi. 





Engaged in supervising traffic 
or operations of an Air Trans- 
rt Company. 
ngineers, mechanics, radio 
technicians, radio operators, 
service men, and others work- 
ing on planes at the fields and 
shops of Air Transport Com- 
panies. 
Engaged in supervising air- 
craft manufacture. 
Engineers, mechanics, riggers, 
and service men engag in 
aircraft manufacture. 
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DiIviDEND ScALE—BANKERS LiFE CoMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


T= dividend scale of the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, in 
1937 is a continuation of the scale in effect in 1936. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies is 4%, 
which is the same rate as was allowed in 1936 and 1935. The rate of 
interest payable on dividends left to accumulate at interest also remains 
at 4% in 1937. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, the Whole Life Maturing at Age 85 policy will become paid up 
in 27 years at age at issue; 26 years at age 30; 25 years at age 35; 
24 years at age 40; 23 years at age 45; and 22 years at age 50. Under 
the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 37 years at 
age at issue 25; 35 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 31 years at age 
40; 28 years at age 45; and 26 years at age 50. 

Under this same option a Life-Paid-Up at Age 70 policy will become 
paid-up in 24 years at age at issue 25; 22 years at age 35; 18 years at 
age 45; and 13 years at age 55. The policy under the same option will 
mature as an endowment in 35 years at age 25; 30 years at age 35; 24 
years at age 45; and I7 years at age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Whole 
Life Maturing at Age 85° policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end 
of twenty years will be $4.38; at age 45 the net cost of same policy at 
end of twenty years will be $8.19. 

1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis (American 3°, 
WHOLE LIFE MATU RING AT AGE 85 
-Age at Issue——_—_—_—_—— 


“25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
$20.54 -~ 32 $26.91 ~ 63 ar 95 $46.60 $58.53 $75.23 


Reserve) 


Dividend at End of Year 
Premiums 


Db cccccccsccccceseveses 3.84 3.82 3.88 98 4.19 4.61 5.14 5.55 
BR  Novertgesvovedeuahas 3.97 3. 98 ri 10 ri 22 453 5.00 5.60 6.03 
BS vescccccvceceoccecess 4.10 4.14 4.32 4.46 4.86 5.40 6.06 6.47 
@  ccecvceseccosaccesies 4.23 4.32 4.51 4.72 56.17 5.79 6.50 7.16 
GB csevecevecseceseccees 4.36 4.49 469 498 5.50 620 6.92 17.83 


Total Dividends 15 Years. 72.49 75.56 80.54 87.55 97.22 108.75 123.94 143.72 
Total Dividends 20 Years.104.49 110.43 119.19 130.62 144.81 163.89 187.94 225.00 


LIFE PAID-UP AT AGE 70 


—_-- — Age at Issue - —--- 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
See = 22 ar) 32 $28.42 $34.01 $41.91 $53.66 $72.38$106.86 
S ehenswen pcEawassensat 56 4.54 4.61 4.71 4.89 5.24 5.59 5.42 
BD wewecsencbinsiensecss nt 4.70 484 4.97 5.27 5.71 6.21 6.24 
CS  esvascudacevieeeeecuns 4.83 4.88 5.07 5.23 5.66 6.19 6.81 7.05 
S ecb dacusedsemusnsechs 4.97 5.07 5.28 5.51 6.00 6. 65 7. 39 =: 8.10 
SB cadnccttetectensbunses 5.11 5.25 5.48 5.80 6.36 7.14 7.98 9.15 
Total Dividends 15 years. 83.99 87.55 93.14 101.17 112.50 127. 22 149.16 136.46 


Total Dividends 20 Years.120.27 127.09 136.96 150.35 168.14 194.26 188.26 177.68 





CLASS C 


Pilots 


(Civilian) : 

1. Transport license, actively en- 
gaged in scheduled flying. 

2. Transport license, executive or 
supervisory 
Transport Company. 

3. Transport license, flying planes 
owned and operated by indus- 
trial 
executives and employees, usu- 
ally over established air routes; 
plane, supervision and care, all b 
first-class. 

4. Transport license, 
vately-owned plane where the Mr 


2. Commissioned Officers or en- 
listed men qualified as pilots, 


U. S. Navy— 


perience. 
b. 400 hours or more. 


duties with Air 3. 


U. S. Marine Corps— 


-orporations fo se 0 : 
corporations for use of perience. 


b. 400 hours or more. 


flying pri- Navy Reserve. 


owner does not ai any time Snags 
ilot the plane. pose of the office to distribute these 
5. Individual owning his own booklets to the underwriting depart- 


plane, flying for business and 
pleasure whether transport li- 
cense or private license. 
CLASS D 
Pilots (Military or Naval): 
1. Commissioned Officers, U. S. 
Army Air Corps— 
a. Less than 400 hours ex- 


b. 400 hours or more. 


imately 5,000 brokers. 


perience. : : 
clients and other friends. 








a. Less than 400 hours ex- 


Commissioned Officers or en- 
listed men qualified as pilots, 


a. Less than 400 hours ex- 


4. National Guard Aviation Units. 
5. U.S. Army Reserve and U. S. 


. Eubank says that it is the pur- 


ments of the Home Offices of the life 
insurance companies who have con- 
tributed to the contents, as well as 
to the agency’s mailing list of approx- 
A little later 
Mr. Eubank hopes to distribute this 
booklet to a list of five or six thousand 
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Advertising 


Novel Direct Mail Method 
Used by Home Life 


Unique in the history of compan) 
advertising is that used by the Home 
Life of New York in its direct mail 
program. Using the form and ap- 
pearance of a life insurance policy as 
its background, the company has pre- 
pared a direct mail piece on the sub- 
ject of planned estates which is meet- 
ing with great favor among the field 
force, according to R. B. Helser, 
supervisor of field service who is in 
charge of the company’s advertising. 

Where the ordinary policy carries 
the company name, this fac - simile 
bears the words “Your present life in- 
surance.” In the background is a large 
question mark, while inside the copy 
is the following legend: 

“Are you receiving all you pay for 
in your present life insurance poli- 
cies? Thousands of dollars in income 
are at present unused in many life 
insurance estates. These added values 
can be uncovered for you and used 
through planned estates. We do not 
mean to imply that values in the 
policy you now own have been hidden 
from you. Your present policies have 
always contained these values, but 
most business men have had neither 
the time nor the inclination to exercise 
fully their rights under life insurance 
contracts in order to enjoy all the 
benefits. There are hidden values in 
a policy like this one.” 

Following pages of the advertising 
piece bear testimonials to the Planned 
Estates methods from persons in vari- 
ous businesses. The final page pro- 
mises a call from the agent and gives 
the latter space for his own name. 

The fac-simile, printed on heavy 
paper and bearing the ornate decora- 
tion usually associated with financial 
or legal documents, carries throughout 
the suggestion of a real life insurance 
policy. 





Production 
Life Insurance Built on 


Three Bases 


The three bases of life insurance 
are protection, providing for later 
years and building up an emergency 
cash fund, Clay Hamlin, well-known 
Buffalo general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, told that company’s field 
convention at Atlantic City recently. 

Protection is the original idea on 
which the business was founded and 
developed, said Mr. Hamlin. The 
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Departmental 


building of an estate requires ability 
and time, and a life insurance com- 
pany is the only institution which 
will or can guarantee to relieve a man 
of the time hazard. When time is cut 
short the life company steps in and 
completes his plan for protection. 
When it is built still further the com- 
pany transfers it to those for whom 
it was intended, accomplishing this 
with ease, safety, speed and economy. 





Clay Hamlin 


If the estate is to last, responsible 
management will be necessary, which 
means further protection. Life insur- 
ance property is the only property 
which will relieve the decedent’s 
family of the responsibility of man- 
agement, of investing and reinvesting. 
Reinvestment by individuals often 
ends in not only loss of income but the 
principal as well. 

In discussing the third great funda- 
mental reason for the average buyer 
—building an emergency cash reserve 
—Mr. Hamlin commented that few 
men go through life without having to 
borrow during difficult periods. Fre- 
quently a man or a business is ruined 
through lack of reserves at critical 
moments. 
pends upon the building of cash re- 
serves. 

“Our aim,” said Mr. Hamlin, in con- 
clusion, “is to keep constantly before 
us the beneficent character of the busi- 
ness, and to regard ourselves as the 
trustees of those who are endeavoring 
to accomplish through life insurance 
what they could not accomplish in any 
other way.” 


Solvency, therefore, de-. 


Management 





L.O.M.A. Surveys Problem 
Of Office Personnel 


Stepping up the sphere of person- 
nel administration in the effective 
management of the life insurance of- 
fice was the generic idea behind the 
1937 eastern special conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
at the Hotel New Yorker, April 22-23. 
Broken down by a number of out- 
standing speakers during the two-day 
session, this theme embraced all ma- 
jor phases of the problem of selecting 
the requisite type of clerical employee 
for life insurance offices and of train- 
ing the candidate in the efficient func- 
tioning necessary for smooth per- 
formance. 

Right at the outset, Ralph R. 
Coombs, assistant secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, laid down the 
basis for discussion by submitting a 
general outline of the situation. He 
traced trends over the past 15 or 20 
years, recaliing that a former prac- 
tice of selection of male clerical help 
for life insurance offices from among 
high school graduates has fallen prac- 
tically into the discard, with college 
graduates forming the majority of 
candidates for this type of work. Fe- 
male candidates, however, are still 
selected from graduates of high 
schools and business schools. 

There is a growing realization of 
the importance of the investment 
made in selecting and training clerical 
personnel, with the payroll for this 
purpose one of the largest items on 
the financial sheet. There is, also, the 
increasing recognition of the fact that 
personnel constitutes a major invest- 
ment by the company. Therefore, the 
anxiety to protect that investment. 

The candidate for this type of work 
is employed on a_ six-months’ trial 
basis. During the period of proba- 
tion and training, he or she is under 
the constant supervision of adequate 
authority which guides the beginner 
through the maze of routine and mea- 
sures the candidate’s qualities and 
adaptability by means of periodic 
quizzes. Everything is directed to- 
ward the end that the newcomer feel 
a sense of responsibility, or realiza- 
tion of his or her own place in the 
scheme of progress. 

Adequate compensation is the rock 
on which many promising candidates 
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founder, in the opinion of Mr. Coombs, 
and provision should be made not only 
to meet the employee’s ability with 
just recompense but also to furnish 
facilities for self-improvement, such 
as educational courses, with progress 
in these noted on the service records. 
The plodder type, he commented, is 
definitely an asset since while there is 
always room at the top, the summit 
would be over-crowded if all employ- 
ees were geniuses. The healthy bal- 
ance of brilliance and valuable medi- 
ocrity should be sought in this regard. 


| per & Health 


Early Problems of Line 


Recalled by Wilde 


Reminiscences of personal experi- 
ence in accident and health insurance, 
evoked by National Accident & Health 
Week, brought into action the pen of 
F. B. Wilde, president of the Connec- 
ticut General Life, who writes in his 
company’s Bulletin about the part he 
himself played in the development of 
the Connecticut General’s A & H de- 
partment. Certain phases of that line 
were of great interest to him, dating 
from the time he served in the com- 
pany’s claim department. 

“Two major problems had devel- 
oped, one strictly underwriting and 
the other sales,” he recalls. “They 
were quite intermingled. Health in- 
surance experience was proving dis- 
astrous to the companies and, because 
of cancellations, unpopular with the 
agents. Accident insurance, because 
of the multiplicity of policy forms, 
rates and commissions due to compe- 
tition, was in a chaotic state, dis- 
couraging to producers, and conse- 
quently was losing ground. 

“The difficulty was a blessing in 
disguise, however, because the con- 
structive companies in the business 
saw the need of greater cooperative 
effort, and after a number of years of 
hard give and take in conference and 
through committees, a program was 
evolved which did much to eliminate 
or mitigate the major troubles. 

“The agency department’s problem 
was simplified, and we found that 
their ambition to make our agents, as 
we called it, “two-handed” rather than 
specialists was gaining ground. The 
man in the field learned how easy it 
was to sell accident insurance as well 
as life insurance, and learned, par- 


ticularly in the depression years, that 
accident insurance did renew with 
monthly regularity and the renewal 
commissions, instead of being “chicken 
feed,” became a matter of consequence. 

“I think it is almost superfluous to 
say that from top to bottom of the 
organization we are thoroughly con- 
vineed of the place of accident insur- 
ance in the field of selling for any 
man who is serving the public through 
personal insurance coverages. The 
need for this added protection beyond 
the field served by life insurance is so 
obvious, and the benefits so great 
when the individual need arises. 

“The only thing needed to give us 
an even greater volume than we now 
enjoy is more educational effort which 
must continue to show every man in 
the organization the importance, from 
the standpoint of good public service, 
and the desirability, from his stand- 
point as an agent, of selling a real 
volume of accident insurance year in 
and year out.” 


Supervision 





New Training Technique 
Of Mutual Benefit 


A new systemized program selling 
technique, now in the experimental 
stage, and used by the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, was discussed by 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies, at the Mutual Benefit’s 1937 field 
convention held at Atlantic City re- 
cently. 

The new technique will be tested in 
a group of agencies. At the start, ex- 
plained Mr. Kenagy, coaches will be 
sent out from the home office, and as 
the plan develops more men will be 
trained in the technique. It is the 
agency division’s theory that a man 
learns by accomplishment and that the 
best accomplishment is by practicing 
the right way, not the wrong way, 
and that the practicing should not be 
done in the prospect’s office. 

The most effective way to practice 
is by rehearsing. Thus, the Mutual 
Benefit plan of training, in brief, is 
coaching, rehearsing and development 
of skill which will follow correct 
coaching and rehearsing. Four men 
from the agency division who will go 
out to coach and assist in training are 
Fern D. Haselton, William H. Gaither, 
Carroll J. Travis and B. C. Thurman. 


Actuarial 


Elements of Disability 
Underwriting 


Disability underwriting and a num- 
ber of points calculated to help the 
agent to underwrite this coverage 
more efficiently are discussed by J. C. 
Barnsley, actuary of the Guardian 
Life of New York, in an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the 
Guardian Life Service. 

“In underwriting an application for 
life insurance,” says Mr. Barnsley, 
“we are mainly concerned with three 
features—reputation, business and 
personal; insurance history, and phys- 
ical condition. In underwriting dis- 
ability we are also concerned with 
three main features—motive, attitude 
and predisposition. 

“First, motive—what is it? In life 
insurance, it is protection of depen- 
dents in case of death, and in the 
great majority of cases the motive is 
quite obvious. In an application for 
disability, the motive is protection of 
earnings in case of economic death. 
But we must bear in mind that eco- 
nomic death is vastly more difficult to 
determine than physical death. We 
must also bear in mind that under 
disability the applicant is paying the 
premiums and is also the recipient of 
the benefits. We know that in life in- 
surance, when the beneficiary is pay- 
ing the premiums it is always a dan- 
ger sign and we must look for possible 
speculation. Fortunately, in life un- 
derwriting, this is a very infrequent 
feature, but in disability it is always 
with us. 

“We now come to the second feature 
in underwriting disability—attitude 
toward claims. It is remarkable how 
sickness can be enjoyed and pro- 
longed when compensated by disability 
benefits. The proof is in the records. 

“The third element in disability 
underwriting is predisposition, which 
means physical features which pre- 
dispose to claims. These will not be 
dwelt upon as they present compara- 
tively little difficulty. 

“The disability clause is a sales tool 
which is still available to all our 
agents. It is not used nearly enough 
as much as we would like, not nearly 
enough to warrant its continuance, 
because while it is realized that it is 
a powerful tool in trained hands, it is 
a very dangerous one in hands un- 
trained in its use and can frequently 
destroy much good work which has al- 
ready been done. Whether it will con- 
tinue to remain idle, whether it will 
continue to remain available, depends 
upon whether our agents become profi- 
cient in its use.” 
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IN HOME OFFICEnI 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Howard Goodwin, president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters’ Association, announces that the spring meet- 
ing of that organization will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on May 24, 25 and 26. This is the 
first meeting of the association held in the Middle West. 
The America Institute of Actuaries is holding its spring 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel the last half of that 
week, and a cordial invitation has been extended to their 
representatives to attend the meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 

The Life Managers’ Association of Greater New York, 
Inc., has been chartered by the Secretary of State as a 
membership corporation without capital stock. The incor- 
porators are: Edward W. Allen, William F. Atkinson, 
Wilbert V. Martin, Walter N. Burtons, Osborne Berthea, 
Sam P. Davis, Harry Gardiner, Harry F. Gray, Clifford L. 
MeMillen, Julian S. Myrick, Lawrence E. Simon and Harris 
L. Wofford. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will open its observence of Life Insurance Week with 
a breakfast meeting on May 17, at which several prominent 
life insurance company executives will speak. 

St. Paul Life Underwriters, Inc., has taken on the high 
school letter contest being sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and will push it. Harry E. 
Wessel has been appointed chairman of a committee to 
carry out the plan in St. Paui. 

J. N. Jamison, executive vice-president of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, general chairman of the 1937 Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees arranging the convention, which will be held in 
Pittsburgh June 3, 4 and 5. 

The Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York has announced through their headquarters in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for March, 1937, was $69,576,- 
000 as compared with $62,064,000 in March, 1936. 

The Twin City Association of Life Underwriters, at its 
April meeting at Menasha, Wis., heard the advantages 
of affiliation by the local organization with the Wisconsin 
state and the national associations pointed out by Louis 
Madden, general agent for the Kansas City Life at Mil- 
waukee. Definite action on affiliation was deferred. 

Carl Kleifgen, manager of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., has been named general chairman for the obser- 
vance of National Life Insurance Week in St. Paul, May 
11-22. Charles L. Currier, Provident Mutual, is vice-chair- 
man. 

The International Association of Insurance Counsel wil! 
hold its annuzl convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., August 25-27. 

The Iowa City, Iowa, Life Underwriters’ Association has 
just completed all the requirements for affiliation with the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Grant Hill, director of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, will speak at the annual sales 
congress of the Davenport Association of Life Underwriters 
on May 8. 

The Boston Life Supervisors Club elected the following 
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officers at its annual meeting: President, Stewart P. 
Crowell, Connecticut Mutual; vice-president, Wesley G. 
Spencer, Penn Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Theodore L. 
Fowler, Union Central. 

The spring tournament of the Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion will be held June 15 at the Shackamaxon Country Club, 
Westfield, N. J., it has been announced by Charles Weller, 
president. 

The Gastonia (N. C.) Life Underwriters Association 
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AS I LIVE}»r 








OMETIMES I become discouraged with the 

human race. It is by nature so downright 
avaricious, and gullible beyond hope of redemption. 
And the worst of it all is, I don’t know what to 
do about it. Now take this middle-aged woman 
neighbor of ours—a friend of long standing—who 
came over the other evening and asked seriously, 
quoting verbatim from a chain letter with which 
she was armed, “How would you like to have 27 
towels for the price of one?” My wife sat forward 
in her chair with a demonstration of considerably 
more interest than she is accustomed to lavish upon 
the chance conversation of our friend and neighbor. 
She has a passion for towels. And she likes 27 of 
anything for the price of one. “Just a minute,” 
I interjected, “this is a chain-letter proposition, is 
it not?” It was and the good lady explained that 
her daughter-in-law in Philadelphia had sent it 
along and that the chain was in its very infancy, 
so to speak, thereby assuring prompt pay-off for 
those who got in on the ground floor. I declaimed 
long and earnestly against the thing in principle, 
in economic theory and in actual practice, and per- 
haps made some slight impression, but the best I 
could do with my missionary work was to obtain 
a grudging admission that it could not work for- 
ever. “But I hate to let my daughter-in-law down, 
merely for the price of a towel,” was the final verdict 
and my wife backed her up with the logic that. 
after all, all anyone can lose is the price of that 
single towel. The fact that 26 of our friends, their 
friends and their friends are going to be quite defi- 
nitely gypped every time the harvest of toweling 
comes rolling in to us or the daughter-in-law appar- 
ently didn’t count. I was quite discouraged, feeling 
certain that some no-good will break the chain be- 
fore we get our 27. 


* * * 


T must be remembered, of course, that the same 

principle in greatly modified form was introduced 
in life insurance many, many years ago by Signor 
Tontine, of Italy, and that it was successfully 
operated even in this country under the name of its 
originator not so many years ago, and that even 
yet one of the fundamentals in selling is the some- 
thing-for-nothing psychology. Further, to continue 
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(CAND THE FIELD 


recently elected the following officers: President, Coite 
H. Jones; vice-president, J. Y. Todd, and secretary-trea- 
surer, Jett Lanier. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J., has just been 
elected a member of the American Life Convention, increas- 
ing that organization’s roster to 139 companies. 

Ernest Green, of Detroit, discussed “Thirteen Keys to 
Success” at the recent luncheon meeting of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Association of Life Underwriters. 
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this grouch against humanity to its logical conclu 
sion, it must be pointed out that much of the tech- 
nique of modern selling is founded on hypocricy 
and the gullibility of the prospect. Not in life 
insurance! Wait just a moment, gentlemen—give 
me a chance. Not in life insurance, but in many 
other respected lines. Take that current bible of 
the salesman, “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People,” and analyze its principles. Smile, place the 
interests of the prospect always ahead of your own, 
and otherwise kid the shirt off his back. Imagine, 
if you will, that smiling and disinterested young 
fellow who several years ago sold me an oil burner 
for my home, persuading me to junk my perfectly 
good coal equipment. Did he have my interests at 
heart? Did he first inquire whether I owned suffi- 
cient life insurance? Or ask me why in hell I didn’t 
buy some decent clothes before investing in an ex- 
pensive bit of hardware like that? You guess. And 
so it goes, the whole world of salesmen smiling at 
each other and placing each other’s interests ahead 
of the party of the first part—each playing the 
other for a sucker and each being right more often 
than wrong. On the level, life insurance salesmen 
are to be congratulated, because they are telling the 
truth in this respect whether or not they mean to. 


. *« . 


URRENTLY there exists another manifesta- 

tion of this general duplicity and aforemen- 
tioned avariciousness of mankind—the puzzle picture 
menace. You probably have noticed on the street 
cars and subways entire cars full of people staring 
at pictures, or merely staring into space, with lips 
moving in the manner of a Hollywood director’s 
idea of pictorial illiteracy. These good people, I can 
assure you, are neither punch drunk nor unable to 
read fluently. They are working out the answers to 
the Old Gold contest pictures, each seeking to climb 
into the realm of upper bracket incomes without too 
much effort. They have been similarly engaged all 
day, grafting time off their paid-for vocations, and 
they will go home and abuse their families, teach 
the kids to smoke, and be otherwise ornery until 
the last picture has been mailed. And half of them 
are too mean to tell you the answer to number 69. 
Such a world! 





AGENCY NEWS 


Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Newark, N. J., since September, 1931, will 
become the company’s general agent at Chicago on June 16, 
succeeding Samuel T. Chase, who is retiring at age 70 after 
thirty-two years’ service as general agent. 

Virgil W. Samms has been named general agent in In- 
dianapolis of the Mutual Benefit Life. He succeeds William 
H. Tennyson, who accepted a position with the company at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Samms has been with the company 
eight years as an agent and for the last four years has been 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 

Marquis Bowman has been named by the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines to succeed his father, DeForest Bowman, 
as Chicago agency manager for the company. DeForest 
Bowman, who has represented the company in Chicego for 
many years, is retiring from the agency management. 

Emil A. Kratzer, who for several years has been manager 
of the Charles F. Joyce agency at Buffalo, general agent 
of the Columbian National Life, has recently been ap- 
pointed associate general agent. 

Ernest W. Nelson, who has been assistant general agent 
of the Aetna Life at Pittsfield, Mass., has been appointed 
general agent at Springfield, Mass., succeeding James P. 
Graham, Jr., promoted to general agent at Baltimore. 

Charles A. Macauley, state agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual at Detroit, was recently elected to two important 
offices, chairman of the Life Underwriters Council of Michi- 
gan and president of the Detroit Better Business Bureau. 

Thomas M. Sharp has been made manager of the life 
department of the Laclede Insurance Agency, St. Louis, 
general agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. 

M. Townsend Matteson, formerly cashier for the Matthew 
Brown agency of the General American Life Insurance Co. 
at San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed agency supervisor 
for the territory that includes part of central Texas and 
southwestern Texas. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, which represents the 
Union Central Life in New York, will shortly open a branch 
in the National Newark & Essex Banking Building, Newark, 
in charge of E. W. Mignard, an experienced life insurance 
man. 

Earle Sande, famous jockey, has donated a silver cup to 
be presented to the leading producer in the Charles J. Zim- 
merman agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Newark 
during the present contest between that agency and the 
Sanborn agency of the company at Boston. The contest 
closes April 30. 

Walter S. Newton, Jr., of Newark, general agent of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., plans to close the office on May 
1. He will make known his plans at a later date. 

New general agencies in Oklahoma announced by the 
Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City include V. R. Freer, 
of Enid; J. Morgan Holt, Bartlesville, and George Williams, 
Cushing. 

A. Neil Somerville, formerly in the life insurance busi- 
ness at Kansas City, has joined the staff of H. Thad Childre, 
general agent of the State Mutual Life in Dallas, Texas. 

The Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska has ap- 
pointed Louis A. Dietrichs general agent for central south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Johnstown. 
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Homicide Record 
(Concluded from page 9) 


total population of 60,372,091. I quote 
the following observation with refer- 
ence to homicide during 1935 and 
1936: 


It will be noted the compilation 
shows a substantial decrease in the 
number of homicides during 1935 and 
1936 as compared with prior years. 
In connection with the decrease in 
the number of offenses of murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter (wil- 
ful felonious homicides), it is sug- 
gested that the decrease may be 
partially attributable to the fact that 
during 1935 it was ascertained that 
many police departments had been 
including as felonious homicides cases 
which were excusable in nature, such 
as the killing of a felon who was re- 





sisting arrest by a police officer. Such 
cases were subsequently excluded, 
together with instances of killing in 
self-defense by private individuals, 
in order that the published figures 
might represent felonious homicides. 

The cases listed under the heading 
“manslaughter by negligence” consist 
largely of automobile fatalities, and 
it will be observed that the figures 
for 1934-36 are considerably lower 
than for the 3 preceding years. This 
is probably largely due to the fact 
that in 1934 it was ascertained that 
quite a number of the police depart- 
ments had listed as actual offenses 
of negligent manslaughter all cases 
of automobile fatalities. During 1934 
considerable stress was placed upon 
the fact that deaths resulting from 
automobile accidents should be carried 
ried under this classification only if 
the driver of the automobile was 
guilty of gross criminal negligence. 
The exclusion of many deaths result- 
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ing from automobile accidents, ip 
which it was not thought that there 
was present a degree of negligence 
sufficient to warrant prosecution, has 
undoubtedly played a large part in 
bringing about the reduced figures 
for the years subsequent to 1933. 

This explanation throws some light 
on the divergencies in the two sets 
of figures previously quoted. While 
the record for 1936 is gratifying evi- 
dence of progress in the direction of 
law obedience and law enforcement 
there remain some highly disconcert- 
ing aspects. I have reference par- 
ticularly to sex crimes and _ indica- 
tions of sexual perversion. The mur- 
der of nearly a dozen young women 
in New York and vicinity during the 
last few years has led to the con- 
clusion, often repeated, that no life 
‘s safe in this country and nothing 
can be taken for granted. According 
to Uniform Crime Reports sexual 
crimes were found to be most com- 
mon in the Pacific Coast region where 
the rate for rape, offenses known to 
the police, was 10.1 per 100,000, fol- 
lowed by the Mountain region with 
9.2 South Atlantic 9.0, East North 
Central 8.5, Middle Atlantic &4, 
West South Central 6.2, New Eng- 
land 5.8, and East South Central 
5.5. The state with the highest rate 
was Arizona, with 18.3 per 100,000. 
These are highly interesting statis- 
tics deserving of further considera- 
tion and extra attention is now being 
given to the study of sex crimes of a 
wide variety. I give the actual num- 
ber of cases of rape known to the 
police in the following cities during 
the year 1936: Chicago 198, Detroit 
417, Los Angeles 317, New York 771, 
Philadalphia 148. In view of the 
notoriety attracted to Hawaii by a 
certain rape case in that section it 
may be pointed out that 8 cases of 
rape were known to the police in 
1936 in Hawaii County while in 
Honolulu there were 13. In Panama 
Canal Zone there were 4, and in 
Porto Rico 82. There were 1035 cases 
of rape reported for 41 cities with 
populations over 100,000 in 1936. Of 
this number 582 were listed as fore- 
ible rape and 453 statutory. The 
former, of course, often involve mur- 
der as evidenced by the recent cases 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 





Bankers Life Expansion 


In line with its program of expan- 
sion throughout the country, and part- 
ticularly in the State of Rhode Island, 
the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Ernest E. Lake and Albert 0. 
Earle of North Tiverton, Rhode Is 
land, as general agents for the terri 
tory embracing Tiverton and vicinity: 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


at the Hotel New Yorker. Very carefully was he 
placed under the microscope and subjected to minute 
scrutiny as scores, expert in his reactions and general 
behavior, watched the proceedings. The forgotten man 
is the average clerical cog in the machinery of life in- 
surance company offices, the obscure one who handles 
the monumental pile of data that keeps the business 
humming along on all cylinders—the white collar worke: 
who receives a modicum of salary and yet does as much, 
comparatively, as the far better known and often head- 
lined general agent who mingles with the upper strata 
and sends fat applications back to the home office. 
Egbert Smith, the chap behind a desk in the office of 
the Such-and-Such Life Insurance Company who wades 
through the mass of applications and what-nots and 
then takes the I.R.T. up to the Bronx at five o'clock, 
his head still buzzing with figures, never expects to 
see his name in the papers as the fellow who made 
that speech on life insurance before the Westchester 
Rotary, but he is, in his own little groove, as intrin- 
sically important to the general welfare of his company 
as the general agent in Chicago whose stream of ap- 
plications eventually flows across his desk. 


* “forgotten man” had his innings last Thursday 


T'S why the Life Office Management Association studied 
clinically this important atom last Thursday at the New Yorker, 
to discover ways and means to help Egbert Smith, not only to 
keep him functioning efficiently but also to raise him a deserved 
notch or two, either by better compensation or specialized 
inowledge. But first of all, the conference surveyed the problem 
of selecting high grade material for life company clerical per- 
sonnel and then of training it adequately. 


» 

GBERT SMITH is but one of the thousands of in- 

dividuals who work in company offices. He came 
there from high school, before the generation of young 
fellows who, either because the depression and the con- 
sequent unemployment problem forced them to keep 
on studying or remain completely idle, or because the 
trend toward higher education sent them on to a col- 
lege degree, and therefore he wonders sometimes 
whether his meagre educational equipment will militate 
eventually against substantial promotion. And to this 
uncertainty the L.O.M.A. responds negatively. On the 
contrary, educational courses are established for the 
Egbert Smiths, college grads or not, who want to get 
ahead and have the necessary initiative to keep them 
plugging along. The service records of these office 
workers carry the story of such initiative and the 
extra-curricular energy that impels Egbert to go after 
Specialized knowledge will sooner or later redound to 
his personal advancement. 


a 

Thats the idea behind the clinic of last Thursday and the 

L.O.M.A. has accomplished an admirable thing if the mo- 
mentum supplied by its efforts will continue and make for gen- 
tral improvement all along the line. There is a spot for every 
ambitious and talented individual who performs his routine job 
efficiently and wants to climb higher into the sun. The 
LO.M.A. has surveyed the situation intelligently and proceeded 
tlong the right track in acknowledging the importance of the 
thousands of obscure clerical workers who earn a share in the 
success, if not in the publicity, which attends the progress of the 
smoothly-running and well-established company. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Standard Life of Indiana, held in Indianapolis, Edward H. 
Stein, of Bloomfield, speaker of the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives, and John L. Richardson, advertising and pub- 
licity director for Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, were 
elected directors for three-year terms. 

The board of directors of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York on April 15 elected William J. Graham, 
vice-president in charge of the group insurance department, 
a director of the society. 

Stockholders of the Palmetto State Life at their annual 
meeting in the company’s home office at Columbia, S. C., 
recently elected four new directors as follows: F.C. Robin- 
son, chairman of the South Carolina Sinking Fund Com- 
mission; Angus W. Macauley, attorney, of Chester; Dr. 
Frank K. Rhodes, of Florence, and T. W. Berry, planter 
and capitalist, of Latta. 

Dr. David E. W. Wenstrand, medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has appointed 
Dr. Lawrence G. Skyes as medical referee for the company 
in the metropolitan area of New York with the establish- 
ment of an office in the Graybar Building early in May. 

Appointment of J. C. Hazlett to the post of manager of 
the State of Washington and northern Idaho has been 
announced by Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of 
agencies for the California-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

M. B. Lytle has been appointed supervisor of the home 
loan insurance department of the Occidental Life in Minne- 
apolis. He will have a staff of six men who will contact 
mortgage holders in the Twin Cities. 

Lee Duggan has been appointed district manager in 
charge of the Houston (Tex.) branch office of the Pacifie 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

J. Bertran Ewer, attorney for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., is moving to the 
Indianapolis office of the company. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of J. Q. Strong as secretary of the agency department. 


JUDICIAL 


Notice of appeal to the Supreme Court has been filed by 
the State in the premium tax suit against the National Life 
Insurance Co. of the United States of America. District 
Judge Roy Ladd of Des Moines recently denied the State’s 
claim for $5,480 against the insurance company for taxes 
collected on premiums during 1934 before the company went 
into receivership. 

A jury in Circuit Court at Russellville, Ark., has granted 
Mrs. Lola Robertson judgment of $3,000 against the Aetna 
Life. She sued under a life insurance policy carried by her 
husband at the time of his disappearance two years ago 
last February while he was employed at Davenport, Iowa. 


DEATHS 


Guy T. Warfield, Sr., president of the Warfield-Dorsey 
Company, Inc., general agents for the Aetna Life affiliated 
companies in Baltimore, Md. 

William P. Sexton, district manager of the Brooklyn 3 
office of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

William Murch, 35, in the cashier’s department at the 
home office of the Prudential of Newark. 

Harry M. Gershon, 40, representative of the Penn Mutual 
Life at Atlanta, Ga. 
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E underlying purpose of Life Insurance is to provide the policyholder with a 
means of facing a responsibility to others. 

The thoughtful individual plans his Life Insurance Contract as something far 
more comprehensive than the support for his old age which it may turn out to be. He rec- 
ognizes the fact that he may never reach an old age at all, but may die prematurely. He 
looks to his Life Insurance as a guarantee of Cash or continuing Income to his Depend- 
ents after his death. 

Field Representatives of THe Murua Lire Insurance Company or New 
York wish to meet and advise with men and women who desire to plan the right sort of 
Protection for themselves and their Dependents. 

They urge such individuals to subscribe for Life Insurance long before the active 
body gives any hint whatever of death—or even of failing health or decreasing vigor. 
They appeal to the mind, only—not the body. The body might prophesy undying, per- 
petual strength. The mind, they know, recognizes this as a fantasy. 

They know and explain that Life Insurance begun in the early years when it seems 
least urgent, has the advantage of the low age-rates then obtainable. They point out that, 
as the trend of earning power turns upward, the premiums on existing Insurance remain 
fixed and may be reduced by Dividends. So that by the time the body concedes the great 
need for Life Insurance the mind rejoices that it had long since foreseen this need and 
provided for it on the best of terms. 

Yes, say these Representatives, it is true that Life Insurance may turn out to be a 
good Investment to fall back on, and that those who live with it for 20 or 30 or even 40 
years are often delighted and surprised when they realize that they have accumulated a 
substantial Fund. 

But the purchaser who looks at Life Insurance in its broadest sense seldom places 
self first; he considers a Life Insurance Contract as much more than a Savings Fund. He 
regards it rather as an arrangement made by him for the benefit of another whom he 
loves—an act of justice and generosity—a provision to be adhered to despite all adversity 
and to be enlarged as circumstances permit. 

Americans may well be proud of the fact that their Life Insurance funds amounting 
to more than 100 Billion Dollars, cover those for whom the Insurance was taken out—an 


amount more than doud/e that covering the people in all the other nations of the world. 


Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New York 
in its Introductory Training Course for 
Life Insurance Agency Representatives 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HAT seems to be a field of actuarial research that 

has new implications for life insurance mortality 
rates has just been opened by Dr. William F. Petersen, 
professor of pathology in the medical school of the Uni- 
yersity of Illinois. Feeling that there might be some 
relationship between the incidence of human conception 
and the actual date of birth, Dr. Petersen launched a 
study that included about 73,000 death certificates. Pro- 
weeding, evidently, on the assumption that the cause of 
death as given in the certificates was, in the main, cor- 
rect—and utilizing the known period of human gesta- 
tion—the professor sought to trace a definite connection 
between the seasonal time of conception and the primary 
cause of death. 


oF x 


eth en that firm conclusions cannot as yet be 
derived from the studies thus far along this line of 
thought, Dr. Petersen nonetheless found some salient 
facts. Without presuming to place dogmatic certainty 
behind the determined results, the study so far shows 
that persons conceived in the Summer and early Fall 
are more likely to die of infantile paralysis than those 
whose conception occurred at other periods in the year. 
Both men and women who were found to have been con- 
ceived in the Spring of the year indicated, from the 
death certificate studies, a trend toward death from 
pneumonia: the majority of pneumonia victims appar- 
ently having been conceived in the early part of the 
year. The highest percentage of deaths from erysipelas 
occurred among persons conceived within the first six 
months of a given year. Similar sources revealed that 
those who die from cerebral hemorrhage are generally 
born of conceptions taking place in the Summer. 


. ” 


A‘ first glance, a study such as that described seems 

of little real consequence to life insurance opera- 
tions, but if it could be so widely extended as to result 
in specific conclusions it might have a vital bearing on 
mortality rates and might even lead to a degree of selec- 
tivity among policyholders themselves as regards the 
rearing of families. If, for instance, it were fixed dogma 
that hemorrhage of the brain almost never caused death 
among persons conceived during Winter months, the 
probability of deaths from that cause could be at least 
foreseen by parents; if not avoided. 


a7 * * 


tobe granting that public reaction along pater- 
nity lines must be disregarded for a variety of rea- 
sons, it yet remains possible that Dr. Petersen has 
begun something that may one day concern life insur- 
ance actuaries. If that be the case, new factors of 
physical discrimination can enter the company picture 
and the agent may have an additional worthy reason 
for determining the birth-date of his prospect. It would 
no longer be sufficient to know that the potential assured 
was healthy and was without history of certain diseases 
in the family. It might also become important to arrive 
at the approximate date of conception which would, of 
itself, furnish a warning of potential death from enu- 
merated ailments falling within more or less rigid clas- 
Sifications. As a matter of present value, Dr. Petersen’s 
research is interesting. As something of future portent 
it may have practical bearing. 
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What the 
SPECTATOR 
LIFE INDEX 

offers you in 1937 


A reporting in detail of the Financial Standing 
and Results of Operations of the legal reserve 
American and Canadian companies for the five 

year period to January 1, 1937. Every company 
with more than a million in force is included. 


* 


A separate table showing the division of busi- 
ness of companies writing both Ordinary and 
Industrial. 


* 


A tabulation showing the percentage Distribu- 
tion of Total Admitted Assets of life insurance 
companies in the United States and Canada as 
of December 31, 1936. 


* 


A tabulation giving premiums received and 
losses paid in 1936 by life companies in the 
United States for annuities, disability and dou- 
ble indemnity. 


* 


Detailed Statements 
of Forty-Eight 
Large Life Companies 
* 


The Life Index is invaluable to the active life 
underwriter. It places in his hands a wealth of 
statistical material on his own and on contem- 
porary companies. In addition to the above 
there is a table showing the number and 
amount of group contracts written in 1936, and 
in force at the end of the year and State Of- 
ficials and their titles. Local addresses of all 
company home offices are given. The detailed 
statements of forty-eight large companies are 
very complete, and the two tabulations indi- 
cated above will afford interesting com- 
parisons. 


* 


Price, single copy, manila bound, 75c. Com- 
bined with a pocket book, $1.25. Quantity 
prices upon request. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 
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Atlantic Life’s Agency 
Development Program 


The new agency development pro- 
gram of Atlantic Life of Richmond, 
Virginia, will be devoted to the ap- 
pointment of general agents in terri- 
tory lying close at hand to the com- 
pany’s home office, and under a plan 
that will come as close as possible to 
guaranteeing financial success to the 
men selected for these posts, accord- 
ing to a statement of R. R. Louns- 
bury, recently elected president of At- 
lantic Life. 

“Based on my experience in this 
business,” stated Mr. Lounsbury, “it 
seems clear that the wise course for a 


company of the size of Atlantic is to 
concentrate its efforts on developing 
territory close to its base. The wisdom 
of this has already been clearly dem- 
onstrated in the marked success of 
the company’s large Virginia agency, 
which under the energetic direction of 
Angus O. Swink is going to make 
Atlantic even better known in its home 
state and in the District of Columbia. 
At important points in the Carolinas 
and elsewhere near Richmond, At- 
lantic is also fortunate in having well 
developed agency organizations, and 
the company is well and favorably 
known. 

“Accordingly, supported by a steady 
flow of applications from these well 
established agencies, Atlantic Life is 





90 YEARS OF 


AN APP-A-WEEK 














On April 1, the seventh NY NL fieldman to 
do so completed ten years as an App-A- 
Week producer. For this decade of con- 
sistent production he was appropriately 
rewarded—as have been the six who pre- 
ceded him—with a cash prize of $100 rep- 
resenting $10 for each year of member- 
ship, and a special gift award of a set of 
sterling silver candlesticks and bowl. 


Of the seven who have passed the ten-year 
mark to date and whose records add up 
to 90 years, six still are members of NY NL’s 
App-A-Week Club, with the leader of the 
group about to complete sixteen years of 
unbroken qualification. Five more field- 
men are in line to reach ten years of mem- 
bership within the next year. These men 
all are outstanding producers whose rec- 
ords in other respects parallel their App- 
A-Week achievements. 


* . * 


Consistent production—whether it be as 
regular as an app-a-week or not—always 
pays big dividends. That is one reason 
why NYNL’s “upper-level” sales pro- 
cedures and training methods all aim to 
put its fieldmen on a working basis which 
assures them of a steady, adequate income 
week after week and month and after 
month. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD. passsoexr 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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in the position of being able to direet 
its future efforts to adding as genera] 
agents men who have already made a 
mark for themselves as _ producers, 
Through the careful selection of such 
men, who will operate upon a liberal 
contract and will receive the fullest 
assistance from the agency depart- 
ment, we feel confident that we can 
guarantee to a very large extent that 
our new general agents will meet with 
financial success. Such an opportunity, 
we feel, will attract more and more 
outstanding men to Atlantic’s ranks, 
and thereby build production and in- 
surance in force. 

“It is our plan to start our appoint- 
ments close to home. Excellent terri- 
tory is already available in the Caro. 
linas, and the prospects for appoint- 
ments in the smaller communities of 
Maryland, Ohio, and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania are exceedingly good. Under 
our plan of attracting good men and 
making them more successful, we are 
confident that real results will be 
shown in the coming months.” 


National L. & H. Has 
Birthday Convention 

The National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company held its 35th anni- 
versary celebration in Nashville, Tenn., 
home office city, last week, attended 
by more than 500 field men, and sur- 
viving members of the “Original Old 
Guard” who were with the company 
at the time of its organization in 1902. 

The convention meetings were held 
in the studio auditorium of Radio Sta- 
tion WSM, owned and operated by the 
company, located in the home office 
building. James M. McCormack, com- 
missioner of insurance of the state of 
Tennessee, welcomed the visitors to 
Tennessee and told them “Tennessee is 
proud to have the National Life as one 
of its home companies.” 

C. A. Craig, chairman of the board, 
spoke of the company’s early founda- 
tion, and quoted early newspaper clip- 
pings showing that at the time of its 
foundation and throughout the years 
the company has cherished the ideal 
that “service to the policyholder comes 
first. ... The humbler the home, the 
greater our obligation.” 

A feature of the Friday afternoon 
session was a pictorial history of the 
company, thrown on the screen and 
presented by E. W. Craig, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the industrial de 
partment. Photographs of early com- 
pany personalities, interspersed with 
records and milestone figures were en- 
thusiastically received by the field men 
who last year gave the company its 
greatest increase in its 35 year history. 
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“1 BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
-neral 
nice ASK A FIELD MAN 
ucers, By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
"such He Knows! 
iberal HE past fortnight—which for many of us has held The Field Man is pooperty the connecting link between 
bene: ely 335 hours instead of the accustomed 336—has den, he buewe wheter or Eee yO nag Bn 
>part- been characterized by a tightening of the belt, a shaking eae a ae WSclieving thie’ The Southland 
© can down of the ashes, or whatever other metaphor best | Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
: that “ ; : | service to agents. And here is what one said: 
: suits your mood. Both commodity and security markets | R. F. (Bob) SHORT 
' With have witnessed a settling of prices, which appears—at | Dallas, Texas 
unit : . : : “I know of no comp be -om- 
y, least in the stock market—to be essentially a reasonable oF. wh B Ke on age gg ee om. 
more reaction after the long advance of recent months. agent than ie The Southinnd —- snnowins this makes 
t i " * - ar easier to secure able an reliabie agents.’ 
re President Roosevelt in his budgetary message last week Bf gun ore tuterested ts os agenan conteeil, ett 
id in- again asked for governmental economy, as well as for eng oo omy on", opm, or Vice- 
} $1,500,000,000 for work relief, thus following up a tere 
coer previous request to department heads to cut down their S 0 U T + L A N D L i 7 & 
terri. requirements. But the spending habit is hard to con- 
Caro. trol, and Congress may prove unwilling to kill various I N S U R A N C E C 0 M PANY 
oint- bills calling for substantial expenditures. During the HARRY L. SEAY, President 
es of past two weeks, also, the country has been digesting the HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
nsyl- United States Supreme Court’s validation of the Wagner 
Nder labor relations act—a feast for some and bitter medicine 
and for others. : os : aru 
> are * - * 
1 be ARLY this week the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States opened its twenty-fifth annual meeting 
in Washington with a call for cooperation between labor 
and management voiced by Colby M. Chester, president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. Figures REFLECTIONS 
made public at the beginning of this week indicate that Thirty years of steady, conservative growth. 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the Fed- A financial statement which shows stability 
t In- eral Reserve Board agree that continued business im- and soundness. 
‘nni- provement has brought manufacturing employment up A constantly expanding service to field man and 
enn. to the highest point since the depression began. The policyholder. 
nded association’s survey found 11,000,000 persons on pay- A company whose roots grow deep into the tradition 
oun rolls on April 1, or about the same as in 1929, while the of Life Underwriting. 
Old Reserve Board stated that in March, 1937, more persons Thirty years marked with honor, dignity, amiability 
vany were employed and total payrolls were higher than in and unfailing courtesy in all dealings. 
902. its base period of 1923-1925. Another significant news REFLECTIONS OF THE PAST—PROPHECIES 
held item was the announcement that the Carnegie-Illinois OF THE FUTURE 
Sta- Steel Corp., largest United States Steel subsidiary, has Such is the history of Peoples Life. If you are 
the joined the International Harvester Corp. in abandoning interested in’ the business of life underwriting, you 
ffice what was called “company unions.” will find it pays to be friendly with the 
om- oe PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
e of OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks “The Friendly Company” 
: to ended April 17 and 24, 1937, according to the New FRANKFORT ‘ INDIANA 
.e is York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
one Exchange as follows: 
Apr. 17 Apr. 24 
ard, . . Monday Saturday Monday Saturday The Home Life Insurance Company 
\da- i0 industrials 158.80 159.03 159.23 158.09 fe 
lip- 30 rails .... 46.87 47.37 47.73 46.88 of America 
"its 100 ae 125.22 125.53 125.78 124.73 PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
ars 80 bonds ....... 98.78 98.85 99.99 99.54 Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
leal rey ec insurance. odern policies are issued, on both — 
a . and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 nent 0 birthda: 
*TER resting for three weeks at 91 per cent of 
; . : ; d A poli every P; nd Purpose 
the capacity, steel ingot production in the United ey fer —" nam 
i States last week hit a new peak of 92 per cent, The Sok S. Se decegh 1. Buridn sche 3. Qategher 
th Iron Age estimates, adding that the demand is still so 
» great that mills could probably sell for the remainder of Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
and the year. 
psi- * * - ——__—_—— 
de- IDE fluctuations marked both the cotton and the The 
ym- cotton and the wheat markets last week, but cotton 
ith futures merely declined 5 to 13 points, while wheat LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
en- prices on the Chicago Board of Trade closed 4 to 1% 1937 Edition 
1en cents lower. Corn prices changed only fractionally, both THE SPECTATOR 
its P and down, while oats declined and rye was 1% cents 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
higher to 1% lower. = 
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Homes on Wheels May 
Pose Agency Problem 


House-trailer competition with small 
homes and apartments as well as with 
beach cottages is already being felt in 
some southern realty markets; north- 
ern summer resort proprietors with 
strings of housekeeping cottages for 
rent view the expanding public inter- 
est in trailer travel with mixed emo- 
tions but in some cases are buying 
trailers themselves as substitutes for 
additional cottages, while realtors in 
many parts of the United States are 
watching the zooming sales of “houses 
on wheels” with keen interest, though 
anticipating little effect on the market 
for permanent housing facilities in 
zones with severe winters. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Public 
haunt dealers’ showrooms, and trailer 
factory production schedules are be- 
ing stepped up to double and treble 
1936 outputs, with inquiries and cur- 
rent orders far ahead of the same sea- 
son last year, according to a survey 
just completed by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

It is a moot question as to just when 
and to what extent this development 
of modern living is going to be felt by 
the life insurance agent. 

Though most of the concerns re- 
porting are operating only one shift 
now, the majority expect to put on an 
additional shift during iheir ap- 
proaching peak season. Almost with- 
out exception they are either making 
increases in the size of their factories, 
or have recently done so. Of a dozen 
major manufacturers of house trailers 
from Michigan to California, the 
smallest increase reported over 1936 
production schedules was 50 per cent 
and the largest 900 per cent. Total 
United States output for 1937 is vari- 
ously estimated at from 100,000 to 
150,000 units. 

Prevailing estimates of the number 
of house trailers now in service vary 
from 300,000 to 500,000, and anticipate 
that the number will expand another 
100,000 or 150,000 by the end of 1937, 
the report states. People living on 
life insurance annuities, railroad men, 
and others retired on pensions, school 
teachers, skilled and unskilled work- 
ers in seasonal occupations, and high- 
way workers, are among the social 
and economic groups in which house 
trailers are finding markets. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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N.Y. Life Managers Will 
Honor Harry Gardiner 


President Guy W. Cox of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, will be the guest 
speaker at the testimonial dinner to 
be given on the evening of April 29 
by the Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York in honor of its 
immediate past president, Harry Gar- 
diner. The dinner will follow an 
afternoon conference on the corporate 
pension trust and a business meeting 
of the association. 

Not only has Mr. Gardiner repre- 
sented the John Hancock Mutual Life 
since December 1, 1894, but that com- 
pany is this month celebrating its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary—hence the spe- 
cial appropriateness of having its 
president as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Other executive officers of the 
company will also be guests of honor. 

At the managerial conference in the 
afternoon the chief speakers will be 
Denis B. Maduro, attorney-at-law, 
and Fred McKenzie, assistant secre- 
tary of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Errata 


In the April 15 issue of THE SPEc- 
TATOR, on page 8, Table No. 1 Annuity 
Business of 26 Life Insurance Com- 
panies in 1936 showed the Renewa! 
Annuity Premiums of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America 
of New York as being $2,988,721. This 
amount represents the total of first 
year gross premiums less reinsurance 
according to the annual statement and 
the correct figures for renewal annui- 
ty premiums for this company for 
1936 is $764,410. 

The correct figure of $764,410 also 
adjusts the figures in the other col- 
umns and alters the amount of 
increase or decrease in total an- 
nuity premiums from +$1,476,790 to 
— $747,520, and the per cent from 
+61.08 to —30.92. 


Record ’Phone Network 
Used by John Hancock 


To mark the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the charter of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, President 
Guy W. Cox talked for ten minutes 
on Wednesday, April 21, to member 
of the John Hancock agency forces 
throughout the United States and in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, over the largest 
telephone network ever set up. His 
voice, carried over 50,000 miles of 
wire, was heard by 10,000 employees 
and agents of the John Hancock’s 363 
offices. 

President Cox briefly outlined the 
John Hancock’s progress through 
three quarters of a century, in which 
it has advanced to become the sixth 
largest life insurance company in 
America, in amount of insurance in 
force. He announced the introduction 
of a new seventy-fifth anniversary 
policy known as the Selective Security 
Policy, especially designed to furnish 
additional retirement income to per- 
sons entitled to the Federal Social 
Security benefits, and to provide a 
way for those not included in the gov- 
ernment benefits to build their own 
Social Security. 


Colonial Life Elected in 
American Life Convention 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City, 
N. J., has just been elected a member 
of the American Life Convention, in- 
creasing that organization’s roster to 
139 companies. The Colonial was or- 
ganized under New Jersey law No 
vember 22, 1897, and is licensed in 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, writing ordinary, 
group and weekly premium industrial 
life insurance. It is a company of 
substantial size. 


Legion Life’s Progress 

The Legion Life Insurance Com- 
pany of South Bend, Indiana, has 
begun active territorial development 
and has written $1,400,000 of new 
business since the end of January last 
Officers of the company are W. D. 
Egly, president; F. G. Coffield, vice 
president; Ralph G. Keller, treasurer; 
and A. M. Markham, secretary. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


WO of the finest acres in Back Bay district of Boston 
at bought last week by the New England Mutua! 
Life Insurance Company. “On the site are the old 
Technology buildings. The land feces Boylston St. 
and is bounded by Clarendon and Newbury Sts. It’s 
a grand location adjacent to Copley square two blocks 
from the John Hancock home office and near the Boston 
Library. The company in some future time will build 
a new home office building on the location. 


T would be interesting to know just how often an 
insurance company finds it necessary to change its 
home office location due to expansion. In the case of 
this sturdy old New England institution, when the 
new building is erected, it will be the fourth time in 
100 years. Back in 1844, when the company issued its 
first policy, they occupied a two-room office at 28 State 
St., Boston, and had a force of five people. No. 28 
State St. was a historic site and faced the old State 
House. Home office officials who feel that they have 
troubles in today’s whirlwind of affairs should consider 
the fortitude of the pioneers in the business. 


OURTEEN years later the company had grown to 
such an extent that it erected a five-story building 
at 39 State St., with the expressed belief that such a 
home would last them for all time. Well, it wouldn’t 
have, even if the Great Boston Fire had not intervened. 
However, in 1872 the famous big blaze came to their 





very doors and their building was mined with dynamite, 
prepared for destruction, when the fire was brought 
under control, and it still stood. It was condemned and 
the company was forced to seek another location. 


NDER the leadership of Ben’j F. Stevens, its presi- 

dent for a 36-year period, a new location two 
blocks away, on Milk St. (No. 87, it was), was selected. 
That is the company’s address today. Subsequently 
they were compelled to take on more room, and the 
building at No. 95 Milk St., adjoining No. 87, was 
secured. That their present quarters are overcrowded 
is apparent to any recent caller at the home office; 
and that a new building is needed, likewise, is apparent 
by the unanimous approval of the board of directors 
in approving the new location. 


OTHING has been mentioned about the building 

itself. That will take time. But it’s a safe bet 
that when the plans are made public Boston will have 
cause to be proud of the new edifice to be erected by 
this centenarian of the insurance world. 


UST at present two of the busiest men in Boston are 

Lester Von Thurn, of John C. Paige & Co., and 
Owen D. Murphy, John Hancock manager, chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, of the Boston Life 
Insurance Week committee. Both men have given con- 
siderable of their time and their efforts to assure all 
concerned that this year’s affair will be outstanding. 
Activities will begin with a breakfast on May 17, with 
George H. Harris, public relations man for the Sun 
Life of Canada, as the head speaker. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 























Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Mar. 27 ment April 3 ment April 10 ment April 17 ment 
On Farm Property..........s.esseecees $526,094 4.65 $466,499 7.81 $306.256 6.19 $576,443 11.35 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,079,651 9.54 2,264,281 37.98 1,639,780 33.17 2,698,157 53.12 
GE Gu casised ives aceundeeiaael $1,605,745 14.19 $2,730,780 45.74 $1,946,036 39.36 $3,274,600 64.47 
Railread Securities 
Bonds a : = $3,215,575 28.41 $628,326 10.53 $488,203 9.88 $345,001 6.79 
Stocks LL AEE PIE AALS a FE POS: ei, scien 2,250 .05 11,600 23 
Total .. Pe et $3,215,575 «28.41 $628,826 10.58 $490,453 9.93 $356,601 7.02 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds 3 5 ery oe pease $3,656,306 32.30 $1,997,423 33.46 $1,443,477 29.20 $816,181 16.07 
MA. ..4ahaees sacar’ 52,395 — goes pit 25,520 “eee $s 
eee er ek $3,708,701 "32.76 $1,997,423 $3.46 $1,468,997 29.71 $816,181 16.07 
Gevernment Securities ade 
7 e Gexs t Bond eae $1,027,500 ae 5 eats =o), can ‘ Sips eee 
Canadian Bonds. singaaee a scchechenmuwanel 88,750 .78 $26,000 44 $26,125 JORG ae oa 
Bonds of Other F i Governments.... | $ceeses a “ee - © 200m wenn * ©)? >> gia - +s 
State, Gua, Municipal Ae a OREN 1,351,585 11.94 369,080 6.18 901,613 18.24 a $496,568 e 9.78 
ene 2 Ee "$2,467,885 —=«.21.80 $395,080 6.62 $927,738 18.77 $496,568 9.78 
Mince? 
— — $230,750 2.04 $114,015 1.91 $64,000 1.29 $125,125 2.46 
— Bibibesdtege Bie 90,669 80 103,688 1.74 46,431 oo Se 
Total ........ sei me $321,419 «2.84 $217,708 3.65 $110,431 2.23 $135,188 2.66 
Recapitulati - 
Sente pg $9,570,466 84.55 $3,134,844 52.52 $2,923,418 59.14 $1,782,875 35.10 
Stocks iF ies "143,064 1.26 108,688 1.74 74,201 1.50 21,663 43 
Loans Se vg de Mend adios ocak ah aueeena 1,605,745 14.19 2,730,780 45.74 1,946,036 39.36 8,274,600 64.47 
daar ee $11,319,275 100.00 $5,969,312 100.00 $4,943,655 100.00 $5,079,188 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Women Prospects 


BUSINESS which has 
A eighty-five million prospec- 
tive customers is not a bad busi- 
ness for a salesman to be in. That 
accident and health insurance can 
point to prospects of such num- 
bers was the statement recently 
of John F. Leibig, president of 
the Accident and Health Club of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Leibig lists 
these available prospects as 
thirty-eight million male wage- 
earners; eleven million feminine 
workers and thirty-six million un- 
employed housewives, college 
students, school children, etc., for 
whom the companies have pro- 
vided special types of coverage. 

Mr. Leibig’s emphasis on wo- 
men and children as insurance 
prospects is particularly worthy 
of attention. It is continued evi- 
dence that insurance producers, 
after years of neglect, have begun 
to appreciate that woman’s tra- 
ditional role as beneficiary is no 
longer the sole or even leading 
one which she plays in the insur- 
ance drama. Today she is equally 
important as the principal in in- 
surance contracts. 

This point is developed in an 
article in the May issue of Good 
Housekeeping written by Eliza- 
beth Frazer. She states that 
twenty-five out of every hundred 
women work for their living to- 
day and forty per cent of those 
who work support dependents. 

That business women regard 
life insurance as the best wind- 
shield against disaster and the 
easiest method for regular and 
systematic saving is evidenced, 
Miss Frazer points out, by the 
figures of a national insurance 
company which she quotes. One- 
fifth of all the life insurance poli- 
cies sold, and one-half the annui- 





I. A.C. Spring Session 


The Spring session of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be held Fri- 
day, May 21, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, according to Arthur A. 
Fisk, advertising manager of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America and 
president of the 1.A.C. 

Outstanding in the agenda of this all- 
day session will be the discussion by ad- 
vertising experts of two important phases 
of the advertising profession. The first 
will cover national marketing applied to 
insurance production, while the second 
will concern advertising design, including 
art work, typography, layout and pho- 
tography. Both discussions will be held 
in the afternoon, following the regular 
Conference luncheon. 

Group sessions will occupy the morning 
of the 2Ist, with Henry H. Putnam, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, acting as 
chairman of the life insurance group ses- 
sion, and W. Leslie Lewis, Agricultural 
Insurance Co., Watertown, N. Y., presid- 
ing over the fire and casualty group. 
Charles E. Freeman, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, and Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, are co-chairmen of the 
program committee. 








ties were purchased by women. 

“A woman who works should 
insure her earning power, just as 
she insures her automobile, or the 
building in which she has an 
equity and from which she re- 
ceives an income,” Miss Frazer 
goes on. “Her earning power is a 
valuable asset, often it is her chief 
capital and it is common sense to 
safeguard it.” 

Miss Frazer concludes her es- 
say with the advice to her women 
readers to tell the insurance rep- 
resentative the real inside facts of 
their financial stories so that their 
cases can be diagnosed properly 
and their particular needs sup- 
plied by the proper policies. She 





even goes so far as to admonish 
them to “yield up your true age 
and other essential factors.” 
Finally, solicitation of women 
by life underwriters not only re- 
turns substantial rewards in di- 
rect sales but also serves to edu- 
cate, insurance-wise, that group 
which is so influential in the 
purchase of practically all life’ 
insurance. 
















Felicitations 


Lhe pyre quarters of a century 
of service to the people of 
America is celebrated this mon 
by the John Hancock Mutual Lif 
Insurance Company. Born dur 
ing the dark early days of the 
Civil War, the company has 
forged consistently ahead in a 
vigorous but conservative man- 
ner and today is emerging from 
the country’s worst period of 
economic depression with nearly 
four billions of insurance in force 
and has completed the first quar- 
ter of 1937 with a remarkable in- 
crease in new business over the 
same period last year. 

In his nation-wide telephone 
broadcast to the company’s rep- 
resentatives on April 21, Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox reviewed 
something of the history and 
development of the company but, 
notwithstanding the pride all 
members of the organization may 
justly take in that progress, Mr. 
Cox reminded that no man nor 
enterprise can live on past accom- 
plishments. Nor does the John 
Hancock propose to attempt such 
a course. The company is a live, 
vital force in American insurance. 
Congratulations upon the comple- 
tion of seventy-five illustrious 
years. Best wishes for the next 
quarter leading up to the cen- 
tennial! 
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